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Whe Said 


PENSI 


ONS? 


BY HARRY W. COLMERY 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HE National Convention of The American Legion 

was scarcely adjourned at Cleveland last fall—the 

convention that did me the high honor of electing 

me National Commander by acclamation—before 
news stories began sounding what was to me a sour and 
jarring note. 

“Entering wedge to general pensions!’’ ran the headlines. 

The theme song of these reports and numerous editorials 
supporting them ran as follows: ‘““Now that the bonus has 
been paid, the veterans have begun their drive for general 
pensions—just as we expected.” 

What gave rise to this report? Who said anything about 
general pensions? Certainly not the Cleveland National 
Convention. Since that convention, 
several magazines have appeared with 
articles intimating that a vigorous de- 
mand for pensions for all veterans of the 
World War is just around the corner. 

To what does the “entering wedge to 
general pensions” refer? To the re- 
peated, consistent, rightful request on 
the part of the Legion that compensa- 
tion should be granted needy widows 
and orphans of World War veterans. 
The last convention, reiterating a pol- 
icy we have repeatedly stated year 
after year for a long time, adopted 
such a resolution. 

So the “entering wedge’ became a 
favorite headline of editorials, which 
nimbly proclaimed that the veterans 
put pensions temporarily aside in order 
to get the bonus, and now they are fighting for widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions as the next logical step in the mustering 
of forces to demand pensions for themselves. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Out of more than seven hundred resolutions presented to 
the Cleveland National Convention, not one asked for 
efforts upon the part of the Legion to obtain general 
pensions. 

I cannot pledge The American Legion as to its entire 
future course. But I can state plainly and without quibbling 
what its course will be during my term of office: 

We shall not ask for pensions. 

As these words are being written, a new session of the 
Congress impends. It will face great difficulties and re- 
sponsibilities. The eyes of America are upon the veterans 
of the World War. Both citizens and Congressional mem- 
bers are anxiously awaiting their legislative program. 

To the query as to whether the legislative representatives 
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shall not ask for pensions.” 


of the people are to be harried and beset with requests for 
pensions, the answer is NO. 

The average age of the World War veterans is forty-four. 
It took nearly eighteen years to get the bonus paid. For 
several years we have been presenting our just claim for 
protection for widows and orphans of veterans. We're still 
pushing for favorable action on that. So let me suggest that 
if it took as long to get general pensions as in getting the 
bonus and in securing protection for widows and orphans, 
many now worrying about pensions won’t be here, and 
there will not be enough of us left to worry about. 

That sounds a little facetious, I know. So I hasten to add 
in all seriousness that the policy of The American Legion 
has never been to get something for 
nothing. The “bonus” was nothing 
more nor less than the payment of ad- 
justed compensation for time spent in 
the armed service of the country during 
the World War. Our program of aid to 
the disabled veterans has never been 
other than that of seeking common 
justice for those who answered the call 
of duty and suffered, physically and 
mentally, in the performance of that 
duty. 

We are happy, indeed, that no criti- 
cism is directed against our program 
for the care of disabled veterans. Al- 
though the so-called Economy Act of 
1933 inflicted cruel hardship upon 
thousands of disabled veterans, I think 
it may have served one good purpose, 
at least, by removing from the statute books certain laws 
which never received the approval of The American Legion 
and by demonstrating to the great majority of citizens that 
the laws we had sponsored were just and right. 

The Legion has a thoroughly trained rehabilitation serv- 
ice staff in Washington. It has become so competent and 
fair, both to the veteran and to the Government, that mem- 
bers of Congress now refer most of their cases to us for study 
and determination. And this, too, is an unselfish service. 
Although it is maintained at our expense, it is available to 
every World War veteran whether or not he is a member of 
the Legion. We even forbid our rehabilitation employes to 
solicit membership among the applicants for aid. That 
service recommends only those cases it believes are entitled 
to consideration under the law. 

Now let’s look at this matter of assistance for widows and 
orphans—this “entering wedge’’—on its own merits. The 
principle that government should (Continued on page 62) 
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acKINLAY KANTOR was 
M too young even for the 

World War, but he has 
made the War Between the States a 
special field in which he has achieved 
conspicuous distinction. The latest 
fruit of his interest in and knowledge 
of the era from 1861 to 1865 is 
““Arouse and Beware.” His reputation 
as a sound chronicler and skilled 
story-teller was made with “Long 
Remember,” a distinguished novel of 
Gettysburg based on the village itself, 
and recording the sudden eruption of 
battle on its front doorsteps and the 
withdrawal, three days later, of the 
opposing armies. An echo of this 
was sounded in ‘Hester Burns the 
Horses,” which appeared in the No- 
vember Monthly. 


b des correspondent was talking 
with Mr. Kantor the other day 
when the latter made a casual allu- 
sion to the Toul Sector. Now to mil- 
lions of good Americans the only 
familias A. E. F. place name is 
Chateau-Thierry, which town, they 
assume, is where the A. E. F. disem- 
barked, going into action at once, 
winning an immediate and startling 
victory, and then camping out on the 
spot until the transports could take 
them home. Inquiry disclosed the fact 
that young Mr. Kantor, then thirteen, 
had been something of a bug on the 
war—so much so that in his juvenile 
eagerness he didn’t care a bit if his 
fellow lowans thought he had 
actually been in it. Young Mr. Kan- 
tor found this theory taking hold so 
well and so interestingly that he be- 
gan to help it re 4 Not wanting to 
be put in a corner by some authentic 
veteran of an Iowa outfit, he an- 
nounced himself as an alumnus of the 
Canadian Medical Corps. It was a 
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long time before people got onto him 
and probably some haven't yet. 


HEN the Legion came to town— 

the town, in this instance, was 
Des Moines. As a veteran it obviously 
behooved Mr. Kantor to join. He 
duly proceeded to the downtown of- 
fice building where the campaign of 
Organization was being conducted 
and announced that he would like to 
get in. “Were you wounded ?” asked 
the veteran behind the desk. (The 
American Legion was a rather un- 
methodical sort of an outfit in those 
days, and not just in Iowa.) ‘No, 
but I was gassed,” said Kantor 
“Then you can only have a bronze 
button,” said the organizer. “Gassing 
doesn’t count.” As a matter of fact 
the organizer was all wrong—gassing 
counts as much as shrapnel. But Kan- 
tor wasn’t in a position to put up an 
argument and meekly accepted the 
bronze button. He doesn’t know 
what became of it. 


E SURE to listen in on the Blue 

Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company Sunday afternoon, 
January 31st, when Phillips Lord's 
“We the People” will broadcast the 
dramatic, heart-warming story of how 
the drill team of Taunton (Massa- 
chusetts) Post of The American Le- 
gion sacrificed the $2500 it had 
raised for its trip to the National 
Convention in Cleveland in order 
that it might finance a surgical oper- 
ation on a twenty-four-year-old girl 
who had been suffering from infan- 
tile paralysis for twenty years. The 
half-hour broadcast will originate in 
the WJZ studio in New York City 
and will go out over fifty-four sta- 
tions from coast to coast, beginning 
at 5 P.M. eastern standard time. 
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E CAME to the town of Plattville in the 

middle of a June night, and no one 

knew where he had come from. He 

seemed only a mad wayfarer, drifting 
mistakenly along a street as dark as the solemn 
warning which he played. 

When they discussed the strange event, after 
daylight, none of the citizens could agree on who 
had heard the stranger first, or at what point along 
Seneca Street his drumming first rose against the 
young maple boughs. 

The former soldiers, alone, knew the long roll 
when they heard it. And they left their young 
wives in bed, and scrambled up to 
hunt for guns which weren’t there, 
and then remembered that Appomat- 
tox was two years in the past. They 
raced toward the three feeble kero- 
sene flickers of the Moon Hotel, 
whither that earnest cannonading of 
drumsticks had gone. 

Night Marshal Nickerson was the 
first to lay hands on him who called 
himself the drummer boy of Holly 
Springs, and who was only pint-size 
no matter which way you measured 
him. The drummer boy had mounted 
to a wooden bench under the cotton- 
wood tree beside the hotel; and 
there he stood, his anxious little face 
looking up at the stars, the battered 
drum at the regulation angle against 
his thigh, and his nervous hands 
blurring like water. 

“Stop that noise!’”’ ordered Night 
Marshal Nickerson. 

“I’m beating the long roll,’”’ said the drummer boy. 

“Stop that noise,” screamed the marshal, “or I'll put you in 
jail!” 

“Call the provost, then,”’ the drummer boy retorted, and went 
on with his steady booming. 

Nickerson said, ““You’ve waked up pretty nearly everybody in 
this town,” which was very close to the truth, and he put fero- 
cious arms around the youth and dragged him from the bench. 

The first citizens, speeding to the scene in their nightshirts, 
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He seemed only a mad wayfarer, 
drifting along a street 


found the drummer boy struggling resentfully in the mighty 
clutch of old man Nickerson. 

“‘He says,” gasped the marshal, ‘‘that he’s the drummer boy of 
Holly Springs. And he’s crazy!” 

The drummer boy managed to say, before Nickerson’s palm 
muzzled him, “I was told to beat the long roll.” 





They took him into the public room of the Moon Hotel, to 
fathom the mystery of this frail, thin-bodied youngster, whose 
toes stuck out through his broken shoes and whose clothes seemed 
to have tasted the mud of every slough from the Mississippi River 
to the Boone. They put him in a chair, and stood around him 
as close as they could get. 

Ira Mockmore, tingling with the pride of his recent admittance 
to the Bar, led the questioning. 

“Who are you?” 

“I’m the drummer boy of Holly Springs.” 

“‘Were you in the war?”’ pursued Mockmore. 

A voice in the crowd decided, ‘‘He’s away too young,” and the 
rest agreed, “ "Course he is!” 

“No, I’m not,’’ said the vagabond, quietly answering thecharge. 


“What’s your name, boy?” was Mockmore’s next question. 

“Drummer boy,” he corrected Mockmore. 

“What’s your name, drummer boy?” 

The little stranger considered for a while, and his tiny brown 
eyes had a strange and elusive cunning, and a dignity, as well. 
“T think it’s Stephen B. Shellady.” 

They all exchanged glances at that. 

“‘Aren’t you certain?” pursued Mockmore. 

The drummer boy of Holly Springs said, ‘I hain’t committed 
no crime. I just beat the long roll. I was ordered to do it.” 

Mockmore demanded to know where he had come from, but 
the boy wouldn’t tell, and his lips began to tighten. 

Marshal Nickerson produced a key to the new plank jail, and 
the citizens of Plattville escorted him to the jail with his prisoner. 
The drummer boy cried when they locked him in—not savagely 
or profanely, but with a humbleness which was pitiful. 
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“‘He reminds me,” said Mockmore, ten minutes later, when a 
party of the neighbors still lingered under the cottonwood trees, 
“of a rabbit I caught one time, in a box trap.” 

“More like a weasel,” said Doctor Cole. 

“No,” argued young Lawyer Mockmore, “he’s like a rabbit, 
because a weasel deserves to get caught, and a rabbit doesn’t.” 

Doctor Cole shook his head. ‘‘He’s crazy,” and most of the 
others were inclined to agree with him. 

“Playing the long roll in the streets of Plattville at three 
o’clock in the morning isn’t necessarily prima facie evidence of 
insanity,”’ said Ira Mockmore. “I went through the war with 
Crocker’s Brigade, but that’s the very best drumming I ever 
heard.”’ 

Night Marshal Nickerson yawned prodigiously. “I’ll keep an 


eye on the drummer boy of Holly Springs—don’t you worry about 
that, folks. I’ll keep Holly Springs locked up safe and sound, and 
ave’ll take him before the mayor in the morning.” 

His intentions were of the best, but insomnia was no ailment 
of the Nickersons. When early risers hastened to the town square 
to get a glimpse of the mysterious prisoner through the wooden 
slats of the door, they found the jail empty. Holly Springs was 
gone, drumsticks, drum, red-webbed strap, and all. 

He had chipped away the base of a single bar with a pocket 
knife, apparently, and the resulting space was wide enough to 
permit his escape and to permit him to draw the drum through 
the aperture after him. 

Caleb Henshaw and Chesley Tarr brought news of him, six 
nights later, as fast as their legs could carry them. They had been 
jack-lighting fish in a river slough, and they had been wholly 
astonished and not a little terrified when they saw the face of 
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the Holly Springs drummer boy glaring at them in the torchlight. 

They suggested an armed posse. 

“Pshaw!” said young Lawyer Mockmore. 
any posse.” 

“‘He’s crazy, Ira!’ snapped Doctor Cole. ‘‘We’re all liable to 
be murdered in our beds.” 

“T’ll bet a dollar in wildcat scrip that he never murdered any- 
body, nor does he intend to,” said the fledgling lawyer. “He just 
wants to drum, and well he might. I’ll go down and find him, 
myself.” 

“If you’re fool enough to try it, go ahead,” retorted Doctor 
Cole. 

Mockmore said, “I‘!l go at sunrise tomorrow, or before then.” 


“You don’t need 


They found the drummer boy struggling 


the clutch of old man 
Nickerson 


resentfully in 


In the rich, green, damp half-hour before sunrise, he was far 
down in the willows along the river bank. He had some bread 
and cold fried ham in one coat pocket, and apples and ginger- 
bread in the other, for he surmised that food would lure this rab- 
bit as surely as the one he had caught in his boyhood. 

Along the low west bank more than one narrow, marshy back- 
water lay filled with the comfortable presence of frogs. Nettles 
and sweet-flags grew waist-high along squashy pathways, and Ira 
Mockmore paused soon, parting a sticky hedge of flytraps to 
cry, “Holly Springs. Oh, Holly Springs!’ 

Mist came up from the brown water, and the bass rose to snap 
in the half-light at any insect which danced within range. 
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“Drummer boy. Oh, drummer boy! Holly Springs!’’ called 
Mockmore, until his voice wore raw. The sun was pink on the 
tops of the highest cottonwood trees, and Mockmore had fright- 
ened a dozen muskrats and at least two mink, before Holly 
Springs deigned to answer him. Then the drum began rolling, 
far on the southernmost tip of a narrow sandbar. 

Mockmore didn’t take off his shoes, but splashed carefully 
through the shallows of a rapid that rippled in the narrow channel 
between the west shore and that sandbar which boys were begin- 
ning to call Arrowhead Island. Still the drummer roared his 
challenge and his suspicion, from the deepest covert of red wil- 
lows. He retreated slowly, too, but not as one fleeing, and Mock- 
more found him at last, in the shadow of the tallest willows, his 


thin, youthful face peeping out, a defiant smile on the fuzzy lips. 

“T’ve been looking for you,” said Mockmore. 

Holly Springs stopped drumming, and put his sticks carefully 
into their pocket in the webbed bandolier. “I don’t want to go 
back there.” 

“Anyway,” said Mockmore, “you’d better have some break- 
fast first. See—I brought plenty for both of us.” 

The drummer boy allowed himself to be placed on one end of 
an old log while Mockmore sat at the other end, and doled out 
bread and gingerbread in turn. 

“Rations,” said Holly Springs, with delight. 

Former Lieutenant Mockmore nodded soberly. “I'll wager it’s 
the first issue you’ve had for some time.” 

“T fish,” said the drummer boy. 

“‘Where’s your tackle?” 

Slyly, Holly Springs produced a ball of line and hooks and lead, 
from inside his rags. 





“Can you fish as well as you can drum?” asked the young man. 

The boy’s face shone suddenly in a white light that was not 
one with the sunrise. “I was told to do it,”’ he said nervously, 
and arose; and hungry as he must have been, a scrap of ham fell 
from his open fingers. 

“T’m the drummer boy of Holly Springs,” said the drummer 
boy of Holly Springs. ‘‘Most of the rest were graybeards—ail but 
me. I can beat a long roll and let them know whenever the rebs 
are coming.” 


GAIN he stood before his inquisitors. For Ira Mockmore 

dared not succumb to any fancy which would have per- 

mitted Holly Springs to range the river land without undergoing 
a scholarly judgment. 

‘‘What’s your name?” asked Mayor Tichenor. 

Holly Springs twisted the rag of felt which was his hat, and 
tried to sit very straight on the battered chair. “I think it’s 
Curtis King,” he said. 

Doctor Cole, and the rest of them, bore down on Ira Mock- 
more. “He said it was Shellady, last week. You heard him.” 









































He beat the long roll for an hour 
to tell his best friend good-bye 
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“Yes, I made a note of it.” 

“Why are you keeping notes, anyway?” demanded Cole. 

“Because I think they might help me to find out who he is and 
where he comes from. Meanwhile, he hasn’t even looked slant- 
eyed at a hen-roost.”’ 

Doctor Cole pleaded with the mayor, “it’s highly dangerous, 
as your honor will realize! No telling when he will pounce on 
somebody and tear him limb from limb.” 

“He doesn’t look very much as if he’d do that,” old Tichenor 
was forced to admit. 

The drummer boy said, “I won’t hurt nobody, mister. But 
when I’m ordered to beat the drum I just got to! I fish...I 
don’t bother folks.” 

Mayor Tichenor had a cumbersome and unfeeling sense of 
humor. “So you think you’re an old soldier, hey? Maybe some 
of your folks were...” 

“Ask him about his folks,” suggested a man. 

“‘Pshaw,” Tichenor replied. ‘‘A boy who doesn’t know his own 
name? He wouldn’t know his folks’ name, either,” and people 
agreed to that. 

Holly Springs told them in a hushed voice, “I drum whenever 
the rebs are coming . . . They was all graybeards, mainly, except 
me. I ain’t quite sure, but I think my name’s George Bennett.” 
And Ira Mockmore made another notation for that record which 
was to gather dust, year by year, in a drawer of his big roll-top 
desk. 

They were kindly people, and the country was still raw and 
wet, and the railroad hadn’t come... They paroled Holly Springs 
in the custody of Ira Mockmore, Attorney-at-Law, over the pro- 
test of Doctor Warren Cole and a few others. Doctor Cole de- 
manded that Ira Mockmore put up a bond to insure the peace- 
able demeanor of his ward, but Mayor Tichenor had become an 
humanitarian, by that time; he said that he would put up any 
bond himself, if it were necessary, and already he was willing 
to pay Holly Springs to weed his potato patch. 

There had been no clue, no shred of identity tangling in the 
pockets of the drummer boy’s ragged clothing, when they 
searched him. Ira Mockmore, finger to nose, had to admit that 
the rags were a disgrace. He found some other cast-offs for the 
little drummer, and Holly Springs departed happily for Arrow- 
head Island with boys and dogs following him. At first the boys 
were disposed to fling stones and taunts, but no boy worthy of 
the name ever lived who could not be charmed by the beating of 
a drum. Within six months, Holly Springs was entrenched, a 
legend in the hearts of Plattville’s young. 

From one source or another, he acquired a little black cap 
with ashiny visor—not the pancake capof the Civil War infantry- 
men, but very like it. He was never seen without the cap—among 
the Boone River willows, where young lady picnickers spied him 
at intervals and retreated squealing in alarm, or along the streets 
of the village, where sometimes he would appear with a string of 
fine red-horse or suckers or mud-cat for sale. 

Holly Springs built himself a habitation. He used logs, and 
iengths of grapevine, and any stray boards which drifted his way. 
In another year the railroad screamed jubilantly at the gates of 
Plattville, and then came the tin cans. Holly Springs pounded 
them flat and spangled his cabin walls with them. He had a sign, 
too, for his dooryard: 


this my house and 

onlee frend need come 

p.s. will drum ef payd 
Boys no pay 


He had come to Plattville in a 
June night of 1867, and the Iowa 
: Department of the Grand Army 
. of the Republic had been organized 
; nearly a year before that. Still, 
there was no Post in Plattville 
until the month when General 
John A. Logan issued his famous 
General Order No. 11, assigning 
May 30, 1868, as a day for strew- 
ing soldiers’ graves with flowers. 
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Holly Springs signified his desire to have a hand in the strewing. 
The parade was forming in front of the Moon Hotel, and the 
streets were crammed with the population of the county—on foot, 
or on horseback, or in wagons—when the drummer boy put in 
his appearance. 

Doctor Warren Cole, now Commander Warren Cole of the 
newly organized Grand Army of the Republic Post, was firm in 
his refusal. 

‘He won’t hurt anybody, Doctor,” said Ira Mockmore. 

Holly Springs stood waiting, hands clasped on the rim of his 









Then the parade took shape and went pressing south along 
Seneca Street toward the renovated cow pasture which people 
called Graceland Cemetery. Holly Springs was left standing in 
his lonely affliction before the hotel, and this time the boys and 
dogs deserted him for a greater admiration. 


E TAUGHT Ira Mockmore’s son Timothy how to fish, and 
together they roved the banksof the Boone Riverand dented 

a hundred mudflats with the butts of their fishing poles. 
“Pa,” said Timothy Mockmore, when he was twelve, ‘I don’t 





“Now you’ve got to swear that you’ve told me 
the truth.” “I swear,” said the drummer boy 


drum. The veterans crowded close, nodding as Cole gave his 
reply: 

“Ira, you may or may not have made a mistake when you let 
him go down there and be a squatter by the river. I’ll have to 
admit he hasn’t harmed anybody, though how he survives the 
ague I don’t know. But Commander-in-Chief Logan has set this 
date as a solemn day for observing the heroic dead. The only 
ones represented should be former soldiers of the Union Army. 
Am I right, gentlemen?” 

They chorused, ‘‘Right!” and several of the ruder ones shoul- 
dered Holly Springs out of the way. 

“Maybe he is a former soldier of the Union Army,” declared 
Lawyer Mockmore, but not any too firmly. He had other things 
to consider—things more important, for the moment, than the 
drummer boy of Holly Springs and whatever stray secrets might 
attend him. 

“He hasn’t got a badge, or a discharge, or a letter, or a paper 
to his name,” replied Doctor Cole. “In fact, he hasn’t even got 
a name. Have you, Holly Springs?” 

Holly Springs whispered, “Mighty often the name Aaron 
Barnes comes to mind.” Ira Mockmore wasn’t too distracted to 
make a note of this new name. 
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see why they call him Holly Springs if that isn’t really his name.’ 

His father looked at him wisely over his square-bowed glasses. 
‘He said he was the drummer boy of that place.” 

“Was it a battle?” 

“Only a middle-sized one.’’, 

“Well, was there a drummer boy?” 

Ira Mockmore stroked the brief he was drawing up for the 
State of Iowa vs. Richland, Walter et al. He was county attorney, 
now. “I never heard of any drummer boy of Holly Springs, ex 
cept this one. Go along with you now; you’re interrupting a busy 
man.” 

. .. Holly Springs would say, “‘Boy, you got too much lead on 
that line.” Tim Mockmore would twist his bare toes in and out 
of the warm mud. “You told me to put that on yesterday.” 

“We were snagging carp. The catfish bite if you let your bait 
wiggle in the current.”” He was rational enough, whenever he cast 
his bait into the brown waters of the Boone. 

No one knew his age, but at this time he was supposed to be 
around thirty, younger by years than the veterans who gathered 
in the courthouse park each summer for what they were already 
calling ‘‘the old soldiers’ reunion.”’ 

Summers were kind enough to Holly (Continued on page 44) 
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19 1 7-37 In Jackson Park, opposite the White 
* House, I met a man whom I had not seen 
since we were in O.D. together. He looked a great deal older to 
me. But I see someone else who does too, when I shave. More 
bristle, harder to get off, digging it out of deeper wrinkles—less 
hair on my head. Twenty years! There’s no beating the calendar. 
My friend recalled that he had seen President Wilson ride 
away from the White House to deliver his war message to Con- 
gress. That took us back to the day we entered the war; then 
to that fatal month of February, 1917; then to the last days of 
January when it looked as though peace in Europe were near. 

What did we think of things then, and what do we think of 
them now? And what did the statesmen ransacking the records 
know about the war anyhow? 

Twenty years gives us perspective. A hundred years will give 
us more, but none of us will enjoy that unless some scientist 
discovers a longevity serum which will make the fountain of 
youth no longer a fable. 

Today we can see, free of de- 
tail, the great influential events 
that brought us into the war. 
We can get the highlights on the 
moving picture of the mighty 
drama. To live over again that 
fatal month of February we must 
remember how the lightning 
bolts which flashed out of a clear 
sky were formed. That takes 
us back to the outbreak of the 
World War. 

We were numb and staring at 
the prospect of the huge armies 
marching to slaughter. The 
three thousand miles which sep- 
arated us from the carnage were 
not a mile too many. We would 
keep clear of any slash from a 
fang of one of the mad dogs 
which might infect us with the 
rabies. 

























Survivors of the Lusitania 
arriving at Euston Station, 
Londen. May, 1915, helped 
make possible the crisis of 
February, 1917 
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All we asked was that the warring nations should obey the 
laws of war in relation to us as neutrals. Not Germany, but 
England, was the first direct official offender. To England, not 
Germany, President Wilson wrote his first notes of protest. 

Her naval blockade in its all-embracing contraband list closed 
the great German market to us. She would starve Germany 
out. But soon the Allies’ demand for war supplies from us made 
up for the loss of the German market. The Allies had become 
Friend Customer. 

Then a little steel tube, a periscope, which directed the bub- 
bling, deadly underwater streak of a torpedo against a ship’s 
side became the exclamation point after the words alarm and 
horror. Germany declared submarine warfare in British waters 
to starve England out. 

Unobserved, the German U-boat could cruise under water past 
the British surface naval blockade which held the German fleet 
penned up at Kiel. It was all right for a U-boat to stab a British 
cruiser or battleship. It was all right to capture an enemy 
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Taking to the boats following a U-boat torpedoing. Tonnage figures meant little 
to the average American. Human tragedies like this meant a lot 


merchant ship and bring it and the people on board to port. 
But the U-boat could not do this when the enemy commanded 
the surface of the sea. 

The U-boat could only hit and run. It discharged a torpedo 
into the ship’s side, without warning, and left the ship to its 
fate. Americans traveling on legitimate errands might be 
drowned, if not instantly killed by the torpedo’s explosion, or 
at best left to the mercy of stormy seas in life-boats if there was 
time to launch them—against the laws of war and of humanity. 








OT UNTIL April of 1917 did this country 
declare that a state of war existed between 

it and the Imperial German Government. But 
the die was cast in February. After that it was 
only a question of time—and precious little time 








On May 7, 1915, the Lusitania, one of the world’s greatest 
passenger ships, was England-bound off the south coast of Ire- 
land. The next day her name became the symbol for ghastly 
tragedy. Struck without warning, she sank in twenty miautes. 
Of the 1,153 men, women and children who lost their lives, 114 
were Americans. 

A wave of indignation swept over the United States as we read 
the tales of survivors and visualized the white, bloated faces of 
women and children washed up on the Irish shore. One prime 
cause of war that brings answering rage is when the other fellow 
begins shooting at you. The U-boat had shot at us, at our women 
and children. 
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Many Americans, perhaps a majority, thought: “It’s time we 
got into this war. It’s our war now.” Others thought: “Tell the 
Kaiser this must stop in a way that will make him understand 
that this is our last warning.” 

President Wilson was patient. He remained patient when we 
learned that the Austrian ambassador and the German military 
and naval attachés had been plotting sabotage in our factories. 
He sent the offenders home. For the next nine months his “‘strict 
accountability”’ warning, after the Lusifania disaster, seemed 
effective. There were no further American victims. 

But the U-boats continued their campaign against Allied mer 
chant ships. The British began mounting guns on merchant ships. 
Shells splashing around periscopes interfered with the U-boats’ 
close approach for accurate discharge of their torpedoes. Ger- 
many announced that she would give no quarter to armed mer- 
chantmen—they were vessels of war subject to attack without 
warning. ; 

Four Americans perished when the Sussex was sunk on March 
24, 1916. This rasped the President’s patience thin. To him the 
principle was the same as in the far greater loss of lives on the 
Lusitania. In answer to petitions that now the only sure way of 
avoiding being drawn into the war was to keep Americans off 
Allied ships, he answered: 

“Once accept a single abandonment of right and many other 
humiliations would follow ... We are contending for . . . the very 
essence of the things that have made America a sovereign 
nation. She cannot yield them without conceding her own 
impotency.”’ 

His Sussex note had a sharper edge than the Lusitania note. 
Either Germany would abandon her present methods of subma- 
rine warfare or we would break off diplomatic relations with her. 
It was victory for him. Germany replied she would sink no more 
merchant ships “without warning and without saving human 
lives.” (Continued on page 40) 
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OR over a year many world leaders, both political and 
military, have felt that another great war, perhaps of 
planetary proportions, is inevitable. A few have held this 
conviction for a longer period. Today, almost unanimously 
they believe that only a miracle can prevent the armies of the 
earth from again gathering “into a place called Armageddon.” 

Also their prediction is that this war, when it happens, will 
not be waged merely for the “salvation of Democracy’’—the label 
attached to the World War of 1914-1918—but that our entire 
civilization will depend upon the outcome. 

Eighteen months ago (August 1935) The American Legion 
Monthly printed an article written by me, giving the opinion of 
experts attached to the French and British armies that the next 
“last war to end war” would not begin during that year, that 
1936 would be a more dangerous period and that 1937 might 
very probably witness the fall of the present peace structure that 
has so long tottered on its feeble stanchions of uncertainty and 
fear. 

Events have fully proved these assertions. Today the entire 
world is asking when and where the overt act will occur that at 
once will end all suspense and force war upon mankind as an 
established fact. Peace under these conditions can be nothing 
more than a dormant, negative state, existing only because war 
is not yet, and to vanish like a phantom into the shadows of com- 
plete oblivion at the slightest dis- 
turbance. 

During the summer of 1936 the 
world’s political horizon was darker 
than at any time since 1918, when 
Marshal Foch with the American 
Army fully occupying its sector of the 
Allied battle line began the counter- 
offensive that ended with the Armis- 
tice. At this writing the European 
segment, instead of clearing, deepens 
to the hue of midnight. But on the 
whole, and as a result of the American 
Presidential elections in November, 
on the American edge of the circle has 
appeared a distinct ray of light that 
spells hope. 

The awe-inspiring mandate given 
freely and without that coercion which 
is imposed in some countries, to Mr. 
Roosevelt again to head the govern- 
ment of the world’s strongest nation 
makes it possible for him now to place 
the United States at the head of the 
world parade, and to make it difficult 
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or even impossible for any nation not to followin the path of peace. 

This does not mean that a great European war, a war more 
grim and terrible than the World War, may not begin at any 
moment, before the United States is prepared to prevent it, and 
from the toils of which the United States may find no escape. 
It is, however, the greatest chance for peace that exists today, 
one that may turn into a certainty if it is fully understood and 


acted upon, promptly and vigorously. But meanwhile the 
“zero hour” draws nearer and nearer. Only the overt act is 
needed now to break the slender, fragile chains that gird the 
world peace. 

During the years previous to 1914 Europe prepared feverishly 
for the decision of battle, and as William Graham Sumner once 
said, ‘What you prepare for, you get.’”’ Now as in 1913 the Con- 
tinent is at the mercy of an incident or an accident, such as hap- 
pened less than a year later when the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand was assassinated at Sarajevo. The situations as a whole 
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are parallel. Again it is militarism run stark mad. From the 
awful cataclysm no escape may be possible, except for the fact 
of the invaluable experience gained by America from the World 
War, and her outstanding and powerful position in the world 
today. 

Meanwhile the secret service operatives of Great Britain and 
the famous deuxiéme bureau of the French General Staff, known 
as the Spy Office, have not relaxed their vigilance or activity in 
ferreting out details of military plans that are hatching beyond 
their frontiers. 

The German program, while in general remaining the same as 
when I wrote my previous article, now contains new elements of 
vital importance that may change the entire situation. They may 
not only shift the opposing line-up in Europe, but at the same 
moment envelop the continent of Asia, and spread their dire 
influence immediately to the United States. 
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The Reichswehr plan for the 
march to the East—drang nach 
Osten—has been the unwavering 
policy of the German war lords 
since long before Hitler violated 
the Treaty of Versailles and an- 
nounced officially the re-arma- 
ment of the nation. Naturally the 
western frontier has received seri- 
ous consideration as testified by 
the armed re-occupation of the 
Rhineland, but largely as a prob- 
lem of defense. Also if the West- 
ern Powers can be kept occupied 
with internal crises, so much the 
better. The Spanish butchery, so 
far as it concerns the two modern 
Caesars, Hitler and Mussolini, 
was not intended to spread be- 
yond national frontiers during 1936, except as it might disturb 
or upset the government of France. The time still is not ripe 
for trouble to begin on the “‘west front’’ of the World War or in 
the Mediterranean. Italy still has her hands full in Ethiopia, 
and the Germans frankly are not ready. Their land and air 
forces have reached a peak éf post-World-War perfection and 
probably are second to none in Europe, but the Fatherland still 
is behind in naval defense. In this it is true that time now 
favoring Germany works equally well for Great Britain in her 
great race to re-arm, but Germany appears prepared to take that 
chance. The secrets surrounding her new super-dreadnaughts are 
still preserved, but it is expected that these vessels will be sur- 
prising, as were her “‘pocket battleships,” built strictly within 
the limitations of the Treaty of Versailles but which nevertheless 
upset calculations in the admiralties of all European powers. 

During the ‘“‘snow peace” of winter, all the nations will if pos- 
sible refrain from any form of action that would force an im- 
mediate war. Within this period it is possible that new accords 
will be formed between the delegates from the armed camps, 
after which church bells again will peal joyously as in the past, 
until these pacts also have been swept into an always increasing 
scrap-heap by the overwhelming force of facts. 

A few optimists—a very few—still as- (Continued on page 51) 
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T’S time for The American Legion to step up and take a bow, 
and I propose herewith to be the self-appointed master of 
ceremonies. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, I present the organization that 
for fifteen years has led the march in child welfare activities in 
America!” 

We’re not looking for credit, you understand, but we can’t help 
recognizing it’s been a grand and glorious march. You hear a lot 
today—from official and governmental sources—about aid to 
dependent children, maternal and child health services, main- 
taining children in environments of decency and normal living, 
prevention of delinquency, and kindred subjects. 

They have a familiar sound! The American Legion has been 
calling attention to these child welfare objectives since 1922. We 
can with all due modesty say that the Legion has made America 
child welfare conscious. Governments but follow the course of 
enlightened public opinion. That’s what they should do, anyhow. 
In our nation, the Federal Government, the government of the 
States, and the administrations of the local units have year by 
year caught the spirit of the Legion program for needy and 
underprivileged children. We are now witnessing the quick de- 
velopment of plans our leaders helped inaugurate. 

Do not interpret these words to mean that we would claim 
undue credit. Ours has been a march in step with public welfare 
organizations in States and communities all over the country. 
But it has been the happy responsibility of the Legion to repre- 
sent every community in this broad land of ours as no other 
group possibly could do. Therefore we have carried the colors! 

“‘A square deal for every child.” 

“‘No child should be removed from his home because of poverty 
alone.” 

“Every child deserves the chance to grow into useful, happy 
citizenship.” 

These mottoes have been guiding stars in our program, and 
their spirit has been caught by others interested—professionally 
or otherwise—in child welfare. 

Three divisions of our efforts have been persistently pursued, 
and they still constitute the foundation stones of our child wel- 
fare structure: Education—Legislation—Material Aid. 

Those splendid comrades and members of the Auxiliary who do 
the big, voluntary task of finding the needy children of veterans 
and securing aid for them hear a great deal about that last item 
of the three. But let me discuss them in order. 

Educational work? Before me is a digest of national convention 
mandates regulating the objectives and policies adopted for the 
National Child Welfare Committee. What a list! There are 45 
distinct items, dating back to 1923. They cover every possible 
avenue of assistance to needy children of our comrades, and prom- 
inent among them are those items that have to do with a broad 
program of education—informing ourselves and the public at 
large as to the task before us. 
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The American Legion 


For example: ‘‘We acknowledge the Legion’s duty and re- 
sponsibility toward the care, education and training of the de- 
pendent orphan children of all service men.”’ That was the first 
mandate decided upon. Then through the years there followed: 

‘Develop a constructive, forward-looking policy of child wel- 
fare.” ‘Maintain the integrity of the home.” ‘‘Fulfill the express 
pledge of The American Legion to support all approved and recog- 
nized organizations working for the care and protection of chil- 
dren.” ‘Furnish a child welfare procedure pamphlet to each Post 
each year.” “Fostering Area Child Welfare Conferences.” ‘“Be- 
coming a member agency in the Child Welfare League of Ameri- 
ca.” “Participation by the National Child Welfare Division as an 
Associate Group in the National Conference of Social Work, and 
close co-operation of the Legion Child Welfare organization with 
other groups.” 

And many more. Some of them are landmarks in the develop- 
ment of our own child welfare program, and all of them had their 
influence upon child welfare activities in the nation. Early in 
our work we were confronted with a vital decision: Should the 
Legion sponsor billets and institutions for needy children of 
veterans, or care for them in their own homes where possible? 
Every Legionnaire knows that the decision to aid children in their 
homes was fundamental and far-reaching, laying the basis for our 
present plan of material aid, and influencing the policies of child 
welfare for the whole nation. 

Raising an Endowment Fund in 1924, under the splendid 
leadership of former National Commander James A. Drain, the 
income to be used for rehabilitation and child welfare, enabled 





6 Iasi represent America’s greatest asset— 

the generation that one of these days 
will run the nation. Unto the least of 
these citizens-to-be, the great army of the 
underprivileged, the timely and efficient aid 
of The American Legion is ever available 





us to “say it with funds.” Setting up a Child Welfare Division 
in the National Headquarters at Indianapolis, and securing the 
services of the best expert in child welfare the nation could offer, 
Miss Emma C. Puschner, the following year, placed our efforts on 
a sound and permanent basis. 

Our educational efforts today are based upon the proved and 
successful projects of the past, modified and supplemented by the 
needs of the swiftly moving present. A constant and important 
task is to inform our own comrades as to what child welfare is 
and how the posts and units may have a part in it. 
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We have long since learned the importance of active, interested 
leaders in the Departments. Miss Puschner is responsibie for this 
slogan: “Our program is a success where Department Head- 
quarters gives adequate consideration in the selection of its 
Child Welfare Chairman, and after such selection also gives ade- 
quate support and co-operation to that Chairman.” 

Our National Child Welfare Committee and the National Di- 
vision strive to carry on the program of education and co- 
operation with the Departments by urging child welfare discus- 
sions and conferences at district and Department meetings, pro- 
viding for Area Conferences, co-operating with the Department 
Chairman in having a child welfare worker appointed in every 
Post, getting bulletins and other publications containing child 
welfare information to all post child welfare workers, obtaining 
the help and support of other agencies; receiving, organizing and 
distributing information on reports from the Posts and Depart- 
ments, compiling material for use in speeches and writings, and 
assisting Department Child Welfare Chairmen to function in ac- 
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cordance with their Department needs to serve the best welfare 
of the children. Quite an order! 

Space prevents detailed discussion, but each of these items has 
an important significance. Take the matter of Area Conferences. 
Held each year in some important center within each of the five 
areas, these child welfare meetings call together the best minds 
on child welfare problems in the whole nation. Experts in gov- 
ernmental services, leaders of public welfare work in private 
organizations, authorities on education, health, recreation, vo- 
cational guidance and all the rest of it, gladly come to supplement 
the discussions offered by our Legionnaires and members of the 
Auxiliary. The educational values of those and the numerous 
meetings of lesser scope, in goodwill for the Legion and effective- 
ness of its work, are immeasurable. 

It is no wonder that former service men are being called into 
positions of trust and responsibility where child welfare problems 
are to be solved. I know a number of Governors, and all of them 
would agree with the chief executive who (Continued on page 60) 
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HIS is one of the strangest stories you ever read. It 
concerns two men who should have died five years ago 
and some five hundred veterans who are, at this moment, 
actually dying by inches. It deals with a curious body of 
water named Soap Lake, and a mysterious, incurable malady 
known as Buergers Disease. In relating the facts I do not intend 
to be controversial. This is evidence to which you as Legionnaires 
are entitled so that you may understand what we of Washington 
State are trying to do for our comrades and thousands of people 






CLAUDE C.SNIDER 
Commander 


‘DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


in this country. Let me begin with Earl McKay, late private in 
the 336th Aero Squadron, A. E. F. 

In the fall of 1918 Private McKay awoke one morning in his 
billet with cramps in his legs and a sensation in his feet as if they 
were asleep except that they tingled and pained worse than a 
toothache. He went on sick call. The medical officer said, 
“Fallen arches,” and marked him quarters. That was the be- 
ginning of many hospitals and many physicians for McKay. 
Some said phlebitis which means a clot of blood blocking circula- 
tion; others said gangrene from a foot infection. But no one knew 
precisely. 

Private McKay returned to the United States on crutches; the 
ominous blackness and sloughing flesh climbing ever higher on 
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his legs. In 1920 the fingers of his left hand turned black. He 
was in such constant unbearable pain that he could not sleep day 
or night even for a few moments despite liberal morphine injec- 
tions. His weight dropped from over one hundred and fifty 
pounds to scarcely more than a hundred. A lot of physicians were 
certain he was going to die but they were not quite sure what he 
was going to die of. 

By 1921 he was beginning to rot away at his extremities. Be- 
cause his home was in Wilbur, Washington, he was sent to the 


Sacred Heart Hospital in Spokane. Here a physician recognized 
the condition. 

“You’ve got Buergers Disease,”’ he said. 

It was worse than a death sentence. He was condemning 
McKay to be cut to pieces, inch by inch, until death came as a 
blessed relief. Why? Buergers (Thrombosis angiitis obliterans), 
Reynauds and allied diseases of the circulatory system have 
defied medical science for three thousand years. The cause is a 
mystery. There is no cure. All that is known is the appearance 
and the consequences. 

It is believed that for some unknown reason the nerves con- 
trolling the arteries and veins of a human body contract spas- 
modically, shutting off the blood supply to that part of the body 
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which they feed. It is known that after varying periods of time a 
fibrous mass grows inside the walls of the arteries and veins. 
If this is only a partial block (which at first it usually is) the man 
suffers pain and a crippling effect but the flesh does not die. 
When the growth enlarges to block completely the blood flow 
then the starved extremity dies just as if the whole man had died. 
The dead flesh rots. . 

Green gangrene sores develop. Bit by bit the decayed flesh 
drips away in an evil-smelling fluid. The victim has begun to die 
an inch at a time. 

But while bone and flesh vanish the nerves last longer. They 
are exposed even worse than the nerve in a decayed tooth is ex- 
posed. This causes such indescribable agony that no amount of 
morphine allays it even for a second. To relieve such appalling 
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Delirious from lack of sleep and constant pain McKay still 
recoiled at the thought. To be made, in an hour, a legless one- 
armed cripple. To be cut up and know that this was just the 
beginning; that amputation must go on until death intervened. 

“No!” he cried hoarsely. “You can’t cut me.” 

“But if you refuse you'll die in three months,” protested the 
physician. 

“Then send me home and let me die all in one piece.” 

Let us consider for a moment a queer body of water three miles 
long by one mile wide lying in the entrance to Washington’s 
famous Grand Coulee. Long before Columbus discovered Ameri- 
ca, the Yakima and other Indian tribes knew of the lake’s strange 
properties and called it Let-to-to-weints, “healing waterspring.” 
Then as now they brought their sick squaws, their wounded 
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The strange natural suds that give Soap Lake its name, and (opposite) 
a stretch of the beach fronting the inexplicably curative waters. Below, 
a group of ex-service sufferers from Buergers Disease, and their nurses 


suffering the dead flesh is 
amputated, usually up to 
healthy flesh. Sometimes 
this gives relief for five or 
six months, in some cases 
longer. Sometimes it does 
not. But in either case the 
time comes when the gan- 
grene condition returns 
again and the new involve- 
ment must be whittled 
away. Men suffering from 
Buergers Disease (it rarely 
attacks women) have had 
as many as a hundred am- 
putations. First toes and fingers, joint by joint; then feet and 
hands, and finally legs and arms until the victim becomes a 
“basket case,”’ a torso and head. If the man has withstood the 
constant shock of amputation, the excruciating pain, other 
growths form within his body and he eventually dies when a 
vital organ is blocked off. Most usually, however, I am told, the 
victim’s heart fails before the ultimate agony. 

This, then, was the fate to which the physician had condemned 
Earl McKay. Worse yet, because of the long delay in amputating, 
the involvement of McKay’s two legs and left arm had reached 
the upper joints. 

“T’ll have to operate at once,” the doctor told him, “and I’ll 
have to amputate your legs at the thighs and your arm at the 
shoulder.” 
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warriors, their galled 
horses and sick dogs to the 
lakeside. They heated 
stones to make the water 
hot, inhaled the vapor, 
drank the water and 
bathed in it. Because of 
its slippery feeling on the 
skin and the fact that 
when whipped by the wind, 
white suds pile thickly on 
the shore, the white man 
called it Soap Lake. He 
used it for years to cure 
rheumatism and acute al- 
coholism. The water contains more varieties of minerals than 
any other known body of water. 

Living not so far away, McKay had heard of Soap Lake all 
his life. With that intensity that characterizes a sick man he 
believed fiercely that a toxic condition caused his disease and if 
he could cleanse his system he could get well. 

He asked the doctor if its waters wouldn’t help his condition. 

“You’re committing suicide,” the doctor told him. 

Nonetheless, McKay spent his three months of grace bathing 
in the water, drinking it. On the day he should have died he 
looked at his legs to discover they were no longer black. The dead 
flesh had sloughed away; healthy flesh was healing. At the end of 
a year temperature of his feet was the same as that of other parts 
of his body. For the first time since 1919 (Continued on page 42) 
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HE Seventy-fifth 

Congress of the 

United States, 

which will be in 
process of organization as 
you read these words, has 
a rendezvous with destiny. 
For before it adjourns it will have given a straight-out yes or no 
to the question of whether this nation learned anything from its 
experiences in the World War. The answer, as you may have 
suspected, will be in the matter of the Universal Service Act which 
at long last, under the sponsorship of The American Legion, is to 
come up for decision. If this supremely important measure is 
enacted into law generations of Americans yet unborn will rise 
up and call the Legion blessed, and those now living will be 
equally grateful. For in its clear-cut provisions is a realistic 
formula for keeping us out of war, and it carries a guarantee 
that if we do have to fight, the enemy will find us actually a 
nationinarms. Truly, in the words of the Father of his Country, 
we have in this epochal proposal raised a standard to which the 
wise and good can repair. 

The wise and good are on our side in this fight. But don’t 
think enactment of Universal Service, which will take the profit 
out of war so far as this nation is concerned, is in the bag. To be 
sure, nobody will make a frontal attack on it. The only fight 
the opposition has planned is to kill it with kindness, which in 
this instance means to saddle the measure with such amendments 
as will ensure its failure. And right there is where you Legion- 
naires come into the picture. Your National Legislative Commit- 
tee as the representative of more than a million ex-service men 
and upward of a half million Auxiliares can command respectful 
consideration for this project, but if every one of you million and 
a half tell your Congressmen and Senators you want Universal 
Service made a law and no foolin’, the measure will be enacted. 

Similarly with those other matters which are parts of our pri- 
mary program of objectives this session—protection by the 
national Government for widows and dependent children of 
deceased World War veterans, and an adequate national defense. 
I shalk discuss these proposals in detail later in this article. 

This Seventy-fifth Congress is overwhelmingly Democratic, 
obedient to the decision at the polls last November. In the House 
334 of the 435 members are Democrats, as are 75 of the 96 Sena- 
tors. So heavy is the party majority it is likely to be unwieldy, 
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and factional fights, some 
of which loomed on the 
horizon as this article was 
written late in December, 
will almost certainly 
lengthen out the session. A 
great many emergency bu- 
reaus created in the last three and a half years come to their 
statutory end before June 30th of this year unless given a new 
lease of life by Congress. To mention just a few of these, there 
are the Civilian Conservation Corps, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Pubiic Works Administration, Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, the Export-Import Bank, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which last is a legacy from the Hoover 
Administration. Merely to call the roll of this group is to indi- 
cate the probability that the machinery of Congress will be pretty 
well clogged. Many a good measure will fall by the wayside in 
the welter of Congressional debate, and only an alert and intelli- 
gent effort on the part of all of us will win for the Legion program 
the consideration it deserves. 

Ever since the Legion in its 1922 National Convention at New 
Orleans advocated a Universal Service law, it has consistently 
been working for that proposal and has been the motivating force 
back of whatever progress the measure has made. In 1932 a 
War Policies Commission appointed by President Hoover on the 
authority of a Congressional resolution studied this matter 
exhaustively and endorsed its principles. Since then the House 
has passed a Universal Service Act, but the Senate tacked on so 
many amendments, some of them fantastic and hardly any of 
them germane to the question, that unless they are separated 
from the bill it has no chance of enactment. A single quotation 
from a Senate sub-committee’s request to the whole committee 
for instructions will serve to illustrate what I mean when I say 
that the question of Universal Service has been complicated 
when there is no need for complications. The sub-committee 
asked: “Is it sound to adopt the general principle that the most 
important thing in connection with war legislation is ‘to win the 
war’?”’ As if there could be any answer but yes to that question! 

As National Commander Colmery told the November meeting 
of the National Executive Committee, the Universal Service 
measure, despite all these efforts to becloud the issue, is a very 
simple thing. ‘This is all that’s involved,” he said, “whether 
or not Congress shall give to the President two things, the power 
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to determine the materials and resources 
of the nation, and the necessity of com- 
mandeering them in time of national 
emergency; secondly, the power to 
freeze or stabilize prices. Whether or 
not taxes are involved, whether or not 
there is a munitions industry in America, 
whether or not there is a danger of war 
all those things haven’t a thing to do 
with the policy of your Universal Ser 
vice. There is only one principle in- 
volved. The trouble is that it is getting 
kicked around from committee to com 
mittee, with investigation after investi- 
gation, none of which bears on the sub- 
ject matter.” 

Here are the three things necessary 
to a Universal Service policy that means 
something, according to that 1932 report 
of the War Policies Commission as ap- 
proved by all but one of the fourteen 
members of the Commission: 

1. Authority to freeze prices at the 
inception of war. 

2. A law to confiscate ninety-five per- 
cent of all war incomes above normal so 
that funds which escape price freezing 
can contribute to the war cost. 

3. A constitutional amendment speci- 
fically to provide for Congressional con 
trol of prices during wartime. 

The War and Navy Departments 
jointly are this year sponsoring such 
legislation, under the name “Industria! 
Mobilization Plan” and based upon the 
Legion’s plan. The Legion has had its 
own bill introduced, which carries addi- 
tional features, including the man-power 
drafting provision. Tell your Congress- 
man and your Senators how you feel 
about the Legion’s bill. There are 95 
new Representatives on Capitol Hill, 
and fifteen new Senators. They need 
your help in arriving at a decision in 
this vitally important matter. 


N THE matter of further protection 
by the national Government for 
widows and orphans of ex-service men, 
it should be borne in mind that the Le- 
gion has since its Boston National Con- 
vention in 1930 sought to secure benefits 
for widows of World War veterans who 
died of non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. On June 28, 1934, Public Law No. 
484 was approved, whereby widows of 
veterans who had been rated at thirty 
percent service connected disability 
might receive payments from the Gov- 
ernment, a widow receiving $22 a 
month, with eight dollars for the first 
child and four dollars for each additional 
child, and pro- (Continued on page 37) 
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UPPOSE forty-odd years ago when the idea of an auto- 
motive vehicle to replace the horse and buggy was being 
demonstrated, that after only 157 cars had been built 
throughout the world the automobile had been abandoned 

as impractical because some of the early crude machines had 
met with accidents. 

Extend that comparison to the development of other modern 
means of travel—the steamship, the railroad train, the air- 
plane. Obviously there would be little progress in the world 
insofar as transportation is the lifestream of today’s civilization. 

Yet such a parallel may be drawn without undue exaggeration 
in the brief history of airship development so far as the public 
attitude outside of Germany has existed. 

Throughout the world since Count Zeppelin flew his first crude 
craft in 1900, exactly 157 rigid airships have been built. More 
than a hundred were built in Germany during the war period— 
and it is important to emphasize that many of these being built 
for high altitude work and great bomb loads sacrificed a bit in 
structural strength factors. Yet in the hands of those who under- 
stood them, no German Zeppelin ever failed structurally in flight. 
The loss of the British built Zeppelin copy ZR-2, and very prob- 


Germany, and since the war, in that country and the United 
States well over a quarter of a million passengers have traveled in 
airships, both rigid and non-rigid, without the injury of a single 
passenger, without a single death resulting. In some 170 trans- 
oceanic voyages in eighteen years the airship boasts a spotless 
safety record. While credit in the rigid field is almost entirely 
Germany’s, a small fleet of non-rigid craft in the United States 
have carried with full safety on short trips more than 230,000 
commercial passengers. 

Yet, despite that unparalleled safety record, a clamor for 
abandonment of lighter-than-air development persisting in the 
United States has stalemated American progress in that field of 
transportation for several years. Based on misunderstanding 
of the facts, Americans seem to have belied their usual faith in 
American inventive and engineering genius because of a few 
explainable and avoidable airship losses here and abroad. Some 
airplane enthusiasts not comprehending fully the technicalities 
of the airship art, or for other reasons, have joined in this ill- 
founded condemnation. To the embattled handful of airship ad- 
vocates striving for a fair hearing it was a heartening gesture 
when The American Legion at the Cleveland National Con- 





ably that of the Zeppelin Dixmude under French operation, rep- 
resents failure to realize such basic characteristics. 

But as distinguished from war and its aftermath, let us con- 
sider the dirigible balloon in peace. As an organized commercial 
carrier no other form of transportation in the history of the world 
has had such a record of safety as the dirigible. Before the war in 
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Ready to strike, these planes can return to 
their berth with the dirigible mother ship as 
soon as their mission has been accomplished. 
At right, the late U. S. S. Macon, whose passing 
left the Navy without a single rigid-type 
American-built airship 
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vention last September came to our aid in the leading declara- 
tion of its program on air policy. Says the resolution which 
the convention unanimously adopted: 

“‘We request full support from all the government departments 
toward solution of whatever problems exist in airship design, con- 
struction and operation, and that the lighter-than-air aircraft 
program be resumed and very closely prosecuted. 

“(a) The construction of one or more full-sized rigid airships 
in order to determine the full usefulness of the airship in the de- 
fense of this country, and familiarize officers and men in its most 
effective employment.” 

This welcome stand of The American Legion, giving promise 
of effective support throughout the nation, was inspired by the 
report of the Science Advisory Board’s committee of seven dis- 
tinguished and open-minded scientists which, after thorough 
study, found unanimously that “the design, construction and 
operation of airships is safe and practicable, that airships have a 
capacity for useful service, that the best interests of the fields in 
which airships give promise of useful and effective service, both 
commercial and naval, require a continuing program of airship 
construction and use.” 

If members of The American Legion are to support this pro- 
gram to good purpose as an evidence of faith in the American 
tradition of perseverance against every obstacle until leadership 
is attained, it is important that they know the facts which re- 
sulted in that report. 

Assuming that the place of the non-rigid airship, or blimp, is 
conceded—and its military value in coastal patrol for detection 
of mines and submarines, and in convoying troopships and 
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naval vessels through mine-fields, was decisively proved during 
the World War—let us then concern ourselves with the rigid 
airship solely. 

Our Navy is charged with the development of rigid airships, 
yet the Navy must be governed to some degree by what the 
people’s representatives determine as adequate support. 

At the beginning, we had not only to teach ourselves but also 
to develop reliable auxiliary features, such as improved mooring 
and ground handling equipment, so that we could get the ships 
themselves into and out of the air to carry out their specialized 
duties. Concentration on these and other lengthy fundamental 
problems, plus the availability of so few ships, has permitted 
thus far only limited development of modern airship tactics. 
Thus, after some 17 years’ spasmodic and limited effort, our 
knowledge of commercial oceanic airship operation is entirely 
secondhand; and in the naval phase, we stood on the threshold 
of practical trials when through avoidable accidents, losses of 
two modern airships checked attainment of a conclusive answer. 


OR various reasons it has been difficult to carry out the 

Navy’s lighter-than-air obligation to the country. No one 
can deny that the airship project has suffered attacks seemingly 
inspired by some with “axes to grind’ who feared the airship 
might be a competitor or an obstacle to other ambitions. Some 
have considered it “smart” to knock the airship or selfishly 
“wise” to fall in line with the critics. Even as this is being 
written, for the third time this season the Hindenburg is falsely 
reported as having crashed. In these days of accurate news, it 
seems remarkable how that eminently (Continued on page 57) 
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OU’VE noticed them every time you’ve gone 

to a big pro ball park—that khaki-clad crew 

that manicures the greensward and meticulous- 

ly combs the base paths free of the tiniest 
pebbles. They are out at the park long before you have 
decided to go to the ball game, hard at their more 
laborious chores about the clubhouse, grandstand and 
outfield; they are more noticeable just before the um- 
pire calls ““Play ball” as they tamp down the earth 
around the pitchers’ and batters’ boxes, and dust off the 
sacks and the base lines. 

From 1931 to 1933 the field attendants at the Polo 
Grounds in New York City had an important helper. 
He didn’t wear the dust colored overalls and jumpers of 
Caretaker Henry Fabian’s crew. He wasn’t on the 
payroll as one of them, yet he drew probably ten times 
as much each week as their highest paid member; he 
was a lot more independent, too, and came and went 
as he pleased except for the three-hour day he turned 
in. 

This important adjunct to their ranks wore the 
spiked shoes, orange and black sox and white uniform 
of the Giants themselves, for he was none other than 
Hughie Critz, their peppery little second baseman. 

His boon to the caretakers came through his penchant 
for picking up little pebbles from the base paths around 
his station between first and second while the Giants 
were in the field, and from the vicinity of the plate 
when he was at bat. It was one of the queerest manner- 
isms ever displayed by a ball player. Some laid it to 
superstition, some to habit, others to nervousness. 
And from a talk with Critz himself you could only 
deduce that it was a combination of superstition and 
nervousness, for he told you quite frankly: “I get 
jumpy out there.” 

Critz was a tireless body on and off the playing field. 
He was a great raconteur and no rainy day when the 
team was on the road was dull for his teammates or 
for the sports writers around the hotel lobby. His base- 
ball ability spoke for itself over a period of twelve years 
in the big league. Yet it is for those little mannerisms 
he displayed on the ball field that Critz is best remem- 
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Hughie Critz— 

pebbles, and the 

other second sack- 
er’s glove 


bered by the baseball writers. Nine out of 
ten of them will tell you that Critz was the 
most superstitious ball player they ever 
knew. 

Critz displayed a nervous habit while he 
was with the Cincinnati Reds, but when 
he came to the Giants it became more pro- 
nounced to the New York correspondents 
who noticed him stooping over to pick up 
pebbles when he was on the field. Every 
time the Giant pitcher tossed the ball to 
the batter and it became a ball or a strike, 
Critz would stoop down along the path 
from first to second and pick up a small 
stone and put it in his right hand back 
pocket. 

This kept up throughout the game. 
When Critz was at bat he’d exhibit the 
same mannerism. After each pitch he’d 
stoop over, pick up a tiny pebble and put 
it in his right hand back pocket. Some- 
times it happened that on a field not so 
well cared for as the Polo Grounds there 
were more little stones available. On these 
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Bun Cook—first on 
the ice or no dice 


occasions the diminutive Giant second 
baseman used his other back pocket, 
too. He often came into the club- 
house after a ball game to empty out 
a couple of hundred small stones from 
his pockets. 

An edict in 1933 by Bill Terry broke 
Critz of his hobby as a collector of 
stray smal] stones. The new Giants 
manager saw that the thing was get- 
ting an increasingly greater grip on 
the second sacker and he summarily 
ordered him to stop it. Of course 
Hughie did, but no one will ever know 
how greatly it increased the tension 
under which he was playing during 
the rest of his days in baseball. He 
retired from the game in 1935 by no 
means an old man as ball players go, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that 
repression had something to do with 
it. “I could have hung around for a 
year or two more, but I was getting 
nervous and jumpy out there and so 
I decided to quit,” he told one writer. 

Hughie was of the alert, well-edu- 
cated type that has been coming into 
baseball for the past two decades. 
These habits he indulged could in no 
wise be likened to the actions born of 
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superstition associated with ignorance. A native of Greenwood, 
Mississippi, he received his bachelor of arts degree from Missis- 
sippi A. and M. before he entered baseball. 

Critz’s act of picking up a stone after each pitch sprang from a 
combination of nervousness and the desire to put the hoodoo on 
the other fellow, a practice commonly employed by ball players 
and known today as “‘putting the whammy on ’em.” To “wham- 
my” a person is to do something or say something to your rival 
which, you believe, will counteract any ‘““‘whammy” he might try 
to put on you, and thereby to bring him bad luck. 

Another idiosyncrasy of Critz’s wili further explain this act 
called whammying. Practically every big league ballplayer throws 
his glove down near his station when he leaves the field as his 
side goes in to bat. Infielders drop them on the grass in back of 
the basepaths, outfielders approximately in the area they occupy, 
while pitchers drop theirs near the first or third base coaching 
box, depending on which dugout their team is occupying. 

Critz always had a habit of moving his opponent’s glove from 
the spot in which the rival second baseman left it. Sometimes 
he’d just nudge it a few inches, sometimes he’d move it a foot 
away from where it was originally thrown. But he just had to go 
up to it every inning and move it. That was supposed to be 
whammying the other guy. One day his rival at second base was 
the playboy Rabbit Maranville of the Boston 
Braves. Maranville knew of Critz’s habit of 
moving his opponent’s glove around. And so 
the Rabbit decided to do a little whammying on 
his own account. Instead of throwing his glove 
to the grass between first and second he stuck 
it in his back pocket when his team retired to 
the dugout for its turn at bat. 

Critz was out on the field quickly while the 
Braves were taking to their dugout. The little 
second baseman couldn’t find Maranville’s 
glove, but looking toward the Boston dugout 
he saw Rabbit with the glove in his pocket. 
To everyone’s amazement Critz ran into the 
Boston dugout, grappled with Maranville and 
succeeded in getting the glove out of his pocket. 
He then threw it lightly to the floor of the dug- 
out. It was all good-natured, although a some- 
what indecorous procedure at a ball game, but 
Critz’s whammy hunch was satisfied and every- 
one was happy. 

Hughie is now a gentleman cotton farmer in 
his native Greenwood, but there are many left 
in the game who display these superstitious 
mannerisms on the playing field. Critz wasn’t 
the first one to indulge them. Eddie Collins of 
the Athletics and the White Sox, with his little 
ball of chewing gum perched on the button 
atop his cap, is well remembered by thousands 
of fans. 

Collins chewed gum violently on the field. 
When he came to bat the big wad of chicle was 
stuck to the button of his cap. It remained 
there if he was drawing a walk, but the moment 
the pitcher got two strikes on him, off it came 
and into his mouth to do duty, unless refresh- 
ened, until he again got up to bat. Eddie 
thought he was whammying the enemy pitcher 
by putting that heap of gum on the top center 
of his chapeau. And yet Eddie Collins, like 
Hughie Critz, is a college man, having been a 
football and baseball star at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Babe Ruth, the great disciple of wham, 
didn’t go in much fer the whammy. He didn’t 
have to. Yet he, too, had his good and bad luck 
omens. Who is there who ever saw the Ruthian 
Yankees in the Stadium who doesn’t remember 
Babe’s leisurely dog trot in from right field, 
head down, forearms high and those mincing 
little steps? They took (Continued on page 38) 
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Abian A. Wallgren 
(Wally), wartime car- 
toonist of The Stars 
and Stripes, peacetime 
ditto of The American 
Legion Monthly, sur- 
veys his greatest 
triumph 








ES, Jack, you guessed it! 
After those three or four squints at me across the 
Biltodore Bar in New York (where I hope to see you 
next September), I might as well own up before the 
G-men get me. 

I am the Saluting Demon of the A. E. F. 

I am doomed to be the perennial victim of one Abian A. Wall- 
gren, a cartoonist, who is evening up an eighteen-year-old spite, 
just because I could always salute, and he never learnt. 

In 1917 I joined up what I thought was going to continue to 
be a cavalry outfit of the Connecticut National Guard. Having 
had to cheat the scales at the weighing in—it was only Sergeant 
Mort Scoville’s left foot on them, when the medicos weren’t 
looking, that got me into the service—I figured the best place for 
a one-hundred-pound newspaperman to fight the war from was 
the back of an issue horse. But no sooner had I learned to dis- 
tinguish one end of the beast from the other than they took the 
plugs away from us and told us we were machine gunners. 

Seeing we were machine gunners, they issued us no rifles. In 
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fact, we never even saw a machine gun until we had almost two 
months in France, about December, 1917, and then they were the 
French Hotchkisses. So from late August, 1917, until that time, 
all they could teach us was how to salute. 

I say this not to apologize, but merely to state the facts in the 
case. And I would add that in such a goofy outfit as ours it was 
extremely necessary to inculcate in us “the outward marks of 
respect,” as the French army ritual has it. Because, before the 
war, as a few old-timers can still remember, milishy outfits used 
to elect their own officers, and were used to free and easy com- 
merce with them. It took a lot of doing to teach the “agents” 
from Hartford, Connecticut, that the shavetail they had known 
as George or Chet or Hought or Morg or Bill or Bottletail 
actually was their superior, and had to be greeted with a right- 
hand swing-up to the visor of the campaign hat in consequence. 

So, seeing I was never much good with a regulation pack 
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Hudson Hawley, saluter par 
excellence and artist’s model ex- 
traordinary. At right, the first 
appearance of the Saluting 
Demon, from a Wallgren sketch 
which appeared in The Stars 
and Stripes for April 26, 1918. 
Note the original issue over- 
seas cap 
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on my back, that I could always sour the 
oatmeal, singe the bacon, and put too 
much jollop in the coffee when I was on 
K. P., that I always forgot to obey the 
sixth general order when on guard, and 
could never, because of eyes that were 
made for everything except to see 
through, roll wrap puttees aright, I de- 
termined that I would be proficient in at least one military art— 
that of saluting! 

My skipper, Rawd Myers, might bawl me out for a dirty mess- 
kit, my top, Christy Christensen, might give me hell for being 
late at formations, and my platoon sarge, Mac Mackenzie, might 
wax wrathy over a little Bronx cheer I used to concoct for the 
last notes of “Retreat.” But the glitter of gold or silver adorn- 
ments on the shoulders of the commissioned clan never failed to 
contact my feeble eyesight. There is a legend in C Co., rorst 
Machine Gun Battalion, 26th (or Irish) (or Yankee) Division, 
A. E. F., that at the last inspection in Niantic, Connecticut, the 
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THE Gino WHO HAS SALUTING DOWN TO 
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frame-farriers were about to throw me back into civilian life 
because they thought they heard a slight flutter in the region of 
the ticker. ‘‘Cripes no, Doc!” Rawd Myers is alleged to have 
exclaimed to one of them. “I can’t let that little illegitimate go! 
He’s the only man in my command who can salute correctly!” 

The legend, like all Army grapevine, got around to me. It 
redoubled my zeal in the manly art of showing due courtesy to 
my commanders. It once got me named battalion orderly out of a 
whole platoon that were shined up to the nines for guard mount. 
But I never got plucked for orderly again, because all my buttons, 
fastened with ordinary pins, fell out during the first errand that 
Major Howard sent me out on. 

Then along came a guy from the city, named Tommy Johnson, 
war correspondent of the New York Sun, with whom I had worked 
on Park Row. He found me in Mont-le-Neufchateau, Depart- 
ment of the Vosges, dragging a ton of Hotchkiss hardware around 
a vacant lot, and saluting in between times. It seems Tommy was 
an unofficial scout for The Stars and Stripes, then only in embryo, 
and he reported on me favorably to nearby Neufchateau. Within 
a week I had my travel orders to report to that mountainous 
metropolis, then headquarters of Old Eagle-Beak Clarence 
Edwards’ 26th. And there I saw my first lieutenant colonel, and 
naturally, my saluting form improved. 

There was in those days a standing order—more honored in the 
breach than the observance—that Yanks should salute al] Allied 
officers as well as their own. Despite the fact that the Boston 
Irish had pretty thoroughly occupied Neufchateau, the French, 
in that quaint possessive way of theirs, had persisted in keeping 
a garrison there. 

Now, as you probably know, the French poilu was, is, and 
ever will be the sloppiest saluter in the world. With true Yankee 
zeal, then, I started out to improve the situation. I soon learned 
that one gold stripe on the horizon blue tunic sleeve meant a 
possible victim—a sous-officier, or second looey; that two meant 
a real lieutenant, three a captain, and so on up the line. And 
stars on the sleeves, and those gold oak-leaves around the cap, 
meaning a general, would throw me into a regular pinwheel turn. 

Well, in a week I had revolutionized saluting in Neufchateau, 
Vosges. I kept the remnants of the French commissioned per- 
sonnel so busy unbending their right arms that they were stiff by 
the time they got to their aperitifs at the Café de ]’Agriculture, 
the Moderne, and the Poste. I have never been able to track it 
down, but the grapevine was that my transfer to Paris was 
quietly negotiated by 
our late glorious Al- 
lies. 

And as for the dirty 
looks I got from the 
Boston Irish, who had 
grown into easy-going 
French ways? That 
explains why I didn’t 
dare turn up at the 
26th’s reunion in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, 
last June. 

Paris, in those days, 
was a saluting de- 
mon’s fairground. In 
a morning’s saunter 
along the Grands 
Boulevards, which 
lead from the Made- 
leine to the Bastille, if you had the snap-into-it yen you could 
always score a half-dozen generals, about twenty colonels, with 
a marshal for all bets off. Hitherto I had been dealing with 
Yanks and French. Now I could not only spot the pips of the 
Limeys (who always answered me back by wagger-waggering 
their funny little swagger-sticks) but the more ornate epaulettes 
of the Portuguese, the Brazilian mission, and a few stray Japs. 
The Belgians, dressed in khaki like our own, were just so much 
more pie. 

In fact, there was everything in the world there to salute 
except the Boche, the Austrians, Hun- (Continued on page 48) 
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It Comes Up After Every Meeting in Some Posts 
By Wallgren 
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PEACE, WAR, 


ASHINGTON, inured to war, was 

a peace President. Lincoln, man of 

peace, was a war President. In those 
two sentences you may read the history of the 
United States and the national defense policy 
of the nation today. Without desiring to be 
smug and self righteous the American may say 
that he won’t go to war unless he is. forced into 
it. That's the story of Washington and Lincoln, 
whose birthdays we celebrate this month, and it 
is the story of America today. Washington and 
his fellow colonists had to choose between 
tyranny or conflict, and he and they chose to 
fight. When he became President it was no 
longer necessary to fight. Lincoln didn’t even 
declare war, but he fought back when failure to 
fight back would have meant the death of the 
Union. 

The United States covets no other nation’s 
territory, it hates war, it invites to peace. But 
it must be ready for war. 

No sane person can look out from this pros- 
perous country today and fail to see that a great 
war of the nations is as imminent as it was in 
1914. The failure of the people of Spain to 
bring a close to their internal warfare, the vari- 
ous Japanese ventures on the Asiatic continent, 
the continued resistance of the Ethiopians to 
the Italians, plus a constantly increasing arma- 
ment for every power in Europe and the grim 
tension of chancelleries which await the spark 
that will explode the Continent into warfare— 
these make the Atlantic Ocean our friend as it 
has been through every European crisis. Alas, 
even the Atlantic has its limitations. It did not 
stop us from getting into the thick of the fight 
in 1917; there is no guarantee that it will keep 
us out of the next war. 


HE United States is keeping to its historic 

policy of holding out the hand of fellow- 
ship to all nations. As President Roosevelt said 
recently: 

‘Peace cannot be attained merely by getting 
sentimental about it. Peace depends upon the 
acceptance of the principle and the practice of 
the good neighbor. That practice is founded 
on the Golden Rule and must be fortified by 
co-operation of every kind between nations. 

‘Peace makes money, peace saves money for 
everybody. A prosperous world has no per- 
manent room in it for dictatorship or for war. 
In striving for peace I am confident that the 
American people seek it with their hearts and 
with their heads as well. Enlightened self inter- 
est is justification for what we do.”’ 
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AND AMERICA 


It is the part of prudence in the world situa- 
tion existing today that we keep our defenses 
up to the standard necessary for any eventual- 
ity. No group of our people, however important 
in our national life that group may be, can 
dragoon us into war. 

But when a war starts between nations near 
or far there is bound to be dislocation of our 
industrial life, and the quality of statesmanship 
we get from day to day, from month to month 
and from year to year will determine our 
course as the strife develops. We shall keep 
out of it as long as we can, but if we cannot 
stay out we had better have something more 
on the ball than we had in 1917. 


HE American Legion is proud of the part 

it has played in the formulation of the 
present national defense system of the United 
States. Brought to its fruition, that system is an 
insurance policy against war. But the policy 
needs amending in one particular—it needs a 
rider which will give the nation Universal 
Service. With that rider as a part of our system 
of defense no propaganda for war, however 
subtle, will have a chance with the American 
people. 

By making all of our citizens responsible for 
success of the nation in warfare it will make us 
indeed a nation in arms once the decision for 
war has been made. Nobody will make a profit 
out of such a war, and the soldier in the field 
will know that he and his comrades are in the 
field because that is where they should be. The 
men and women back home, forwarding the 
soldier the things he needs to bring the war to 
a successful conclusion, will know that there is 
no wastage of effort, no profiteering, no slack- 


ing. 


HETHER the munitions industry of the 

United States is or is not a menace to our 
peace, whether our neutrality legislation needs 
strengthening, whether we should invite other 
nations to join us in a world peace congress— 
these are questions that the President and the 
Congress may be trusted to answer if they need 
to be answered. For the American citizen gen- 
erally these matters involve technical distinc- 
tions and niceties which happily he is not called 
upon to master. But he knows unerringly that 
the history of the United States proves only too 
tragically that Washington was right when he 
told his generation and ours that the safe and 
sane thing to do is to be prepared in peacetime 
for the outbreak of war. 





Dité+ REALLY 


AN EX-A.E.F.-ER 
REREADS HIS WARTIME 
NOTE-BOOK AND WONDERS 
WHAT HE WAS TALKING 
ABOUT 


“c 


HE smoking lamp is lit.”’ 

And at 7:30 p.m. they’d tell you: ‘“The smok- 
ing lamp is out.” 

Did any of you Army guys ever see the smoking 
lamp on the ship which took you over? I never did. I’ve 
often wondered whether there was a smoking lamp or 
whether it was just one way of telling you to stop smoking. 

I wonder, from time to time, about a lot of things I 
thought I’d remember always. 

Which way do a non-com’s chevrons point? Up or 
down? Are they worn on the right or the left sleeve? 
Which way did the wound stripe point and on which sleeve 
was it worn? Where did you wear the chevron you got 
when you were discharged and what color was it? On 
which shoulder was the divisional insignia worn? Did a Sam 
Browne belt go over the right or the left shoulder? With which 
hand did we reach for our gas masks? On which side was the 
bayonet scabbard worn? Where did you wear the strap of your 
tin hat, under your chin or on the back of your head? 

I did not have any heroic adventures. I remember to my own 
satisfaction what little I did at the front. But I forget the little 





There was no one around except an 
M. P. who appeared from nowhere 





We threw them all our pennies and so, no 
doubt, did you. What a racket that was 


humdrum happenings which made up the biggest part of my time 
in the service. 

How did I light my cigarettes when I was on a transport going 
to France? I must have had matches, but for the life of me I 
cannot recall where or how I got them. 

I don’t know about you, but we threw away all our matches 
before we boarded our ship at Hoboken. I cannot recall any 
official order to do so, but the word went around that matches 
were forbidden on a transport, so we threw them away. And I 
know I never used the smoking lamp. 

I kept a notebook in which I jotted down odds and ends during 
the war. It is a surprising book. It shows me how much I’ve 
forgotten in eighteen years. It tells me certain happenings did 
not befall the way I’d be inclined to think they did. And it fails 
to tell me a lot of things I probably thought I never would forget. 
Parts of it are funny now, though they were not funny then. 

The sealed orders were opened this morning. 

Now how did I know the sealed orders were opened? I don’t 
even know whether there were any sealed orders. But I have 
that in my notebook. I heard it in a whisper one day out from 
New York. No doubt I passed it along in a whisper to someone 
else. 

We believed everything we heard in those days, especially if 
we heard it from strangers. Anything a sailor told us aboard 
ship we accepted as gospel. 

You can’t stand here. 

Every time I found a place to stand where it wasn’t crowded 
with soldiers, I’d hear that and have to move on. 

My notebook says the phrase was “You can’t stay here.” I 
don’t believe it. 

Hot stuff comin’ through! 

That line conjures up a picture of me standing outside the 
ship’s galley with my mouth watering while gobs came out with 
containers of chicken and rice and savory food. 

I’ve been smelling good food all day. 

How I envied the Navy because they ate good while I ate red 
beans and white beans and hash! 
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Where do they get the meat to make so much hash? 

How tired I got of hash! 

They must grow beans on this ship. 

How tired I got of beans! 

It took us fourteen days to sail from Hoboken to Brest. I 
must have been bored because I find in my notebook a comment: 

No wonder they threatened to murder Columbus. 

We finally landed at Brest and hiked up the hill to Pontanezen 
Barracks followed by kids in black smocks begging: ‘‘Geev me 
wan pen-nee.” We threw them all our pennies and so, no doubt, 
did you. What a racket that was! 

And what a let-down I had on my first day in France. We 
slept under pup tents ina field. Next morning, awake and ready 
to go into action, I found myself in a pick and shovel detail filling 
in a trench which, no doubt, had been dug by some other outfit. 

, Eventually we went places in side-door Pullmans, sleeping like 
alligators, sprawled over one another on the floor, subsisting on 
cold canned willie and stealing whatever we could when the train 
stopped. 

We turned in ourcuff leggingsand our service hats and got wrap 
leggings and overseas caps. We learned important French words 
like oofs, combien, bokoo, vin, coonyak, coushay, mamselle, promen- 
ade, pain, alay, toot sweet, merci, wee, non, pom de terre, finee, 
and c’estla guerre. And we got along very nicely. 

Time and again the rumor spread that we were to leave next 
day for the front. Time and again we spent all our money getting 
drunk in furtherance of the general idea that money would be of 
no use where we were going and it certainly would be no good to 
us if we were killed. On one such occasion in a place called St. 
Leonard we bought all the champagne our francs would buy and 

when the M. 
P.’s came 
around to 
throw us out 
we opened 
what was left 
and poured it 
over our 
heads. I 
haven’t done 
that since. 
Presently 
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Christmas was a success 


we gained a first-hand knowledge of cooties. Cooties with three 
service stripes carrying canes. 

And speaking of canes, did you cut yourself one when you were 
up there near the front? I’d forgotten all about that until I came 
upon that cootie gag. 

We must have been funny-looking guys at that with whiskers 
on our faces and holes in our pants, sloshing in the mud. I never 
did have a pair of breeches and a tunic that matched. I had an 
old issue khaki tunic and a pair of those new issue olive drab 
burlap pants. I clung to that tunic and it clung to me. I still 
have it, but I can’t button it. (By the way, was the coat called a 
blouse or a tunic?) 

My first impression of the front was one of dismay. Here I 
was with two other guys and a lot of telephone equipment in a 
blasted village not far from the front lines and there was no one 
else around except an M.P. who appeared from nowhere, told us 
to get to hell out of sight, and then disappeared. 

I said to myself: “Where is everybody? What’ll I do?” 

We looked around. One opening led to a dressing station in 
the cellar of a broken building. We were not wanted there. 
Another opening led to a subterranean room filled with serious 
soldiers who told us to “‘find a place o’ yer own.” 

The street was deserted and quiet as a graveyard. 

EE-EW—WHAM! 

We were in front of what had once been a store. There was a 
slab of stone on the ground near the gaping doorway. Instinct 
and the explosion moved us to lift this slab and dive into a hole. 
It led to a cellar filled with crockery and a feather bed. No one 
else had discovered the place. We had it all to ourselves. In 
practically no time we had found out the customs of the neighbor- 
hood. And a feather bed. And no bugler around blowing on his 
bugle. Boy, did we sleep! 

The airplanes fascinated me, particu- (Continued on page 54) 
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WAY back in the early days of the Legion the members 
of St. Petersburg Post at St. Petersburg, Florida, set 
about to find a community service activity. The 
fellows were all young, vigorous, and with all the assur- 

ance of youth were ready to undertake any project of whatever 
size, but they wanted to do something really big and outstanding. 
This thing and that was discussed. William Austin Huggins 
had an idea. He wanted the post to establish a hospital for crip- 
pled children. He envisioned a great service and a benefit that 
would endure even unto remote generations. 

Florida is a land of perpetual sunshine, but as Doc Huggins— 
who, by the way, is not of the medical profession—a.d the in- 
terested Legionnaires began to investigate conditions and made 
a sort of superficial preliminary survey they found hundreds of 
children into whose lives that sun did not enter—lives darkened 
by deformities, sickness, pain and misery. They further found 
that many of these children could be 
restored to health, to happiness, to 
normal childhood, and, in the course 
of years, to useful manhood and 
womanhood were the facilities made 
available to work such miracles. 
The post grasped the idea and set 
about translating that idea into an 
accomplished fact. 

A building was rented, but it had 
to be completely worked over and 
renovated to make it suitable for 
hospital and nursing purposes. The 
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The American Legion Hospital for Crippled 
Children at St. Petersburg, Florida, celebrates 
its tenth anniversary on February 19th. 
Pictures (right and left), the hospital and 
group of children under treatment 


and used in the process of remodeling the building was contrib- 
uted by business firms. The actual work was done by members 
of the labor unions, each craftsman giving one day of his time as 
his individual contribution to the cause; the members of the 
Garden Club set about beautifying the grounds, and others 
contributed time and money. 

On February 19, 1927, The American Legion Hospital for 
Crippled Children at St. Petersburg opened its doors and began 
that kind of service that has made its name blessed. On Febru- 
ary 19th the hospital will celebrate its tenth anniversary—ten 
years of sunshine—which it com- 
memorates by increasing the bed 
space by almost fifty percent and 
preparation for even greater work 
in its second decade. 

When it was first opened the hos- 
pital was supported entirely by St. 
Petersburg Post, with some assist- 
ance from local groups, and it was 
carried on as a post activity. It was 
not until 1920, after it had been suc- 
cessfully operated for two years, that 
official endorsement was given by 
the Department organization. Then, 
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Legionnaires talked the matter over 
with the leaders in their city with the 
result that all of the material needed 
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one by one, Legion posts and Auxili- 
ary units fell into line until now there 
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are very few posts or units in Florida that do not in some way 
contribute to the support of the institution. Of course the Forty 
and Eight and Eight and Forty do their bit, and outside help is 
had from other organizations, outstanding among them the St. 
Petersburg Rotary Club. The hospital also enjoys the official 
commendation of the Florida Crippled Children’s Commission 
and the State Board of Health. 

When the preliminary survey was made the astounding fact 
was disclosed that there were approximately four thousand 
children within the area to be served suffering from congenital 
deformities and other disabilities that could either be cured or 
materially benefited by surgical care and treatment. It was also 
found that the majority of these cases were in families without 
financial means to pay for the necessary surgery 
and hospitalization. Therefore, when the Le- 
gion hospital was opened its facilities were made 
available to all children—any crippled child 
under seventeen years of age, of normal men- 
tality, who, after an examination by an ortho- 
pedic surgeon, was judged to be in such condi- 
tion as to assure a reasonable hope for material 
improvement in physical condition. Only or- 
thopedic cases are accepted, under which classi- 
fication comes bone, joint diseases and deformi- 
ties. The patients accepted for treatment are 
not restricted to children of veterans, and are 
inclusive of all races, creeds and color. 

The influence of the St. Petersburg hospital 
has worked greatly to the benefit of the class it 
serves in all parts of the State—it was really 
the pioneer in Florida and has pointed the way 
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to health and happiness for hundreds of children. The American 
Legion made the first survey of crippled children in the State of 
Florida in 1928, the result of which was the creation of a Crippled 
Children’s Commission by the State, with an annual appropria- 
tion of $50,000 for carrying out the work assigned it. This Com- 
mission found the need so great that, in 1931, it established two 
additional units, one at Jacksonville and one at Miami, operated 
entirely by the State of Florida. 

The American Legion Hospital for Crippled Children is man- 
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aged by a Board of Directors of twenty-five members, headed by 
S. R. McIntosh as President, and is operated at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000 a month. The property on which the hospital 
was located in 1927 was purchased by the Board in 1935, and an 
additional building constructed. The post now dreams of a real 
building program, and its present ambition is to establish a real 
hospital center, the buildings completely fireproof and fully 
equipped with every modern appliance and surgical necessity. 

The splendid success achieved in this work would, of course, 
not have been possible without the co-operation of the men of the 
medical and surgical profession. The staff is now composed of 
forty-two medical men of established reputation, of whom Dr. 
T. R. Griffin serves as Chief of Staff and Dr. Prescott LeBreton 
as Chief Surgeon. It is due to the skill and 
knowledge of these competent surgeons that 
the little deformed bodies of hundreds of chil- 
dren have been made whole, handicaps re- 
moved, and real sunshine has replaced twilight 
and darkness in their young lives. In addition 
to receiving the best professional service ob- 
tainable, the children continue their school 
work while undergoing treatment under the 
direction of a teacher paid by the county; are 
given opportunities for healthful, body-building 
recreational activities. 

During the year 1927-1928—the first year 
of operation—the total admissions to the hospi- 
tal were thirty patients. During the last hospi- 
tal year 197 youngsters were under treatment, 
requiring a grand total of 201 surgical opera- 
tions, and in the ten years of existence more 
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than seven hundred children have been cured of their affliction, 
or have been returned to their homes greatly benefited and 
better equipped to carry on a normal life. 


The U. 8. 8. Ralph Talbot 


HEN one of Uncle Sam’s newest destroyers slid down the 
ways at Boston Navy Yard last fall, a frail, gray-haired 
woman swung a silver-meshed bottle of champagne against the 
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sharp prow and repeated the same words she had heard a clergy- 
man say over a little infant many years ago—‘“I now christen 
thee Ralph Talbot.” The woman was Mrs. Mary Talbot, of 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, the Gold Star mother of Second 
Lieutenant Ralph Talbot, United States Marine Corps—her 
hero son—whom the Navy Department had honored by giving 
his name to one of its fighting ships. 

The event marked the climax of five years of consistent work 
by members of Weymouth Post to have the name of their town’s 





Launching of the U. S. S. Ralph Talbot. 
Mrs. Mary Talbot christens one of new- 
est fighting ships in honor of her hero son 


greatest hero of the World War honored and perpetuated. It was 
a matter very close to the hearts of many leaders of the post, for 
they had known Ralph Talbot from childhood and through his 
school years. Already the post had influenced the town authori- 
ties to rename the street on which this boy had lived and played 
as Ralph Talbot Street, and the great memorial amphitheater 
fronting the high school where the youth who died in France had 
made a brilliant record as student and athlete was named in his 
honor. Weymouth Post, having initiated the movement to have 
his name furthér honored, was given the privilege of making all 
arrangements for the ceremonies. 

When the United States entered the World War, Ralph Talbot 
was a freshman at Yale. He left his studies, enlisted in the Navy 
and was assigned to the Naval Reserve Air Service. Within a 
few months he ~esponded to a call for volunteers from the Marine 
Corps Air Service and was commissioned a second lieutenant. 
Arriving in France on August 1, 1918, he soon distinguished him- 
self as one of the most daring pilots in a service that called for 
the coolest nerve and finest judgment. Going from one victory 
to another in combat with enemy planes, this young pilot 
crashed to his death in a test flight on October 25, 1918. He was 
posthumously awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, and 
in the citation is officially credited with having shot down three 
planes over the enemy lines. 

Weymouth Post held a banquet in the evening to cap the 
events of the day. One of the most distinguished guests was 
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Colgate Darden, now a member of Congress from the State of 
Virginia, who was in the plane with Talbot when it crashed but 
who received only minor injuries. 


When Disaster Struck Juneau 


ROM a far outpost of the Legion organization comes another 
story of service, prompt and efficient, in time of great need, 
when on the night of November 22d an avalanche of dirt and 
rocks roared down the side of Mount 
Roberts into the city of Juneau, capital 
of Alaska. The slide carried death and 
destruction in its path—twenty-three 
persons were caught, fourteen of whom 
were killed outright, when an apartment 
house, a boarding house and several 
residences were swept away. Many 
other buildings were wrecked and the 
town was cut in two by the debris, 
which completely blocked streets to a 
depth of from eight to sixteen feet. 
Rescue workers swung into action im- 
mediately. Leading in this work were 
the members of Alford John Bradford 
Post of Juneau, who had responded al- 
most to a man toa call from Commander 
William O. Johnson. Handicapped by 
darkness and a continuing rain, with a 
small river of water and debris pouring 
down the mountain and flooding the 
streets, the men worked on, digging out 
the people caught by the onrushing slide 
and imprisoned in the wreckage. Some 
grabbed picks and shovels, some cleared 
the debris and wreckage in which fire 
had broken out, while others policed 
the area and kept back the ever-present 
crowd of morbid sightseers. The mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary went into action 
with the Legionnaires and from a hur- 


riedly set up first- 
aid station rendered 
aid and assistance 
to the injured, and 
from an equally 
hurriedly estab- 
lished kitchen 
served hot coffee, 
sandwiches and 
mulligan to the res- 
cue workers. None 
left the job until 
the crisis had 
passed. 

Alford John 
Bradford Post has 


Cleveland’s 
colors have been 
carried in every 
National Con- 
vention parade, 
held by Post Ser- 
geant - at - Arms 
Henry Erdman, 
who weighed 124 
pounds when dis- 
charged from 
the Army 
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In the path of the landslide at Juneau. 

Workers digging in the wreckage to rescue 

the imprisoned and to recover bodies of the 

dead. At right, laundry building at scene of 

disaster where the Juneau Auxiliary set up 
emergency kitchen 


been warmly commended for its work by officials of its city and 
territory, and by the citizens of Juneau generally. The posi 
immediately set about to render such work more efficient in the 
future, should the need ever arise, by the organization of a disci- 
plined and well instructed emergency relief corps. 


The Ambulances of the Legion 


“TOUR years’ service as custodian of the Moriches Post 

community ambulance have accustomed us to receive weird 
summons,” writes Commander Harold LeBlanc of Moriches 
Post of East Moriches, Long Island, “but certainly none ever 
came more startling or imperative than that on a hot August 
morning last summer. ‘For God’s sake, come fast!’ an excited 
voice shouted over the telephone. “Two nuns have been dragged 
from the bay! They are lying on the beach! They may not be 
dead—bring the pulmotor!’ 

“Within two minutes the Legion ambulance was on its way. 
3ut in spite of all our speed we arrived too late. We had brought 
with us a new inhalator, but recently purchased by our post. 
With this splendid instrument and with artificial respiration we 
began at once our efforts to revive the spark of life in their cold 
bodies. The poor nuns had passed from this world, but that 
had happened not because of lack of human effort to save 
them.” 

Thus it goes. The story of the nearly three hundred Legion 
ambulances serving in all parts of the country is the same—the 
highest type of humanitarian and community service. And not 
ail, indeed not many, of 
the calls made upon these 


the purchase of an ambulance to serve the 
community as a post activity. The sug- 
gestion was adopted and the sum of 
$3,400 was raised by various means and 
the ambulance was purchased and put into 
service. According to the latest statistics 
the mercy car has responded to 538 calls 
and has covered 37,963 miles without acci- 
dent to patient, machine or the driver. 

A similar record is reported by the com- 
munity ambulance provided by East 
Greenwich Post of East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island, which has responded to more than 
500 emergency medical and accident calls 
since going into service in 1930. This am- 
bulance serves the towns of East Green- 
wich, Wickford and Apponaug. The Legion 
post and the ten volunteer drivers have 
won the unqualified commendation and 
gratitude of the citizens of the area served 
by them. 

One of the latest to join the American 
Legion Club of Ambulance Donors, and 





at the same time achieve a most outstanding piece of public 
service, is G. C. Burkadt Post of Carlstadt, New Jersey. A fine 
ambulance, modern in every detail, was purchased by the post 
after considerable effort and long devotion to the interest of the 
health and welfare of a section that was not adequately provided 
with ambulance facilities. This was presented to the Hasbrouck 
Heights Hospital by the post, the presentation being marked by 
impressive ceremonies as befitted such an important occasion. 

Burkadt Post and its Commander, Clarence A. Smith, have 
been highly commended by. the officials of the borough and 
county. The ambulance will serve all of the southern section of 
Bergen County. 


For Four-H Merit 


So he Said he’A poy uw 
ambulances have such a 4 . Only 28 
sad ending as the call - he Mpyhe ~ ty "hen y : one HAT a thrill Arlie Dixon, Jr., must have had 
answered by Commander , * A, Why * when Jack Dawson, Finance Officer of John 


LeBlanc. Many and many 
a race have they won 
against the Grim Reaper, 
and many prayers for their 
timely arrival have been 
happily answered. 


Brawley Post of Charleston, West Virginia, called him 
front and center and handed him a check for $100—an 
award made by the post to the outstanding boy in Four- 
H Club work in Kanawha County over a period of five 
years! Arlie will find the money useful in continuing 
his course at West Virginia Wesleyan College, where he 
is now a student. 





In 1930 Moriches Post 
had forty-eight members 
enroled. Commander 
George Oakley suggested 
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Commander T. H. McGovran writes that young Dix- 
on won prizes in wood-working, gardening and nature 
study activities, as well as (Continued on page 63) 
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DVENTURE? Well, many aman 
whose life at home had been 
mighty prosaic met up with 
plenty of it when he got into 

service. It didn’t take specially organized 
and endowed scientific expeditions to give 
it to him—it all came in the line of duty. 
The story that Legionnaire Karl Detzer 
wrote for the December issue of the 
Monthly about his motor-truck trip into 
the wastes of Lower California was almost 
as exciting to us as if it had been about 
an expedition into the Gobi Desert. 
Imagine our surprise, therefore, when we 
got an “I’ve been there” letter from an 
ex-gob who had been even deeper into the 
peninsula than had Detzer—in fact to 
the very bottom. 

Our informant is F. D. Tatman, serv- 
ice officer of Kalama (Washington) Post 
of the Legion, and proof of his story, 
which we'll let him tell himself, lies in 
the accompanying illustrations: 

“The December issue of our magazine 
was full of good things but it holds spe 
cial interest for me. Karl Detzer’s “The 
Royal Road to Nowhere’ is the reason. 
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Gobs of a U. S. tanker 
(above) visit La Paz on the 
Royal Road near the tip of 
Lower California, after the 
Armistice. Left, the tanker 
encountered rough seas in the 
Gulf of California 


“Tt is amusing to note that the author 
admits the trip into Lower California 
seemed worth while at first and later took 
on a silly aspect. Had he completed the 
trip to La Paz, his education would have 
been greatly enhanced. The enclosed 
snapshots give some light on the subject. 

“T was one of Uncle Sam’s gobs during 
the war and it was my good fortune to 
be placed aboard an oil tanker stationed 
at Pitchilinque, near La Paz, after the 
Armistice, for the purpose of replenishing 
the fresh water supply of the smaller 
Navy craft that were returning to the 
West Coast from New York. 

“We were in the Gulf of California for 
several months and while the country 
proved an abomination we enjoyed our 
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stay there. We made several trips to Santa Rosalia on the gulf 
coast near San Ignacio, Detzer’s ‘farthest south,’ for water and 
I'll say the Mexicans are welcome to that place. If the road 
friend Karl traveled is any worse than the liquid served to un- 
suspecting gobs, then I’m glad we missed traveling the road. 

“La Paz is a typical Mexican small town and its people are 
friendly and interesting. Mother Meyers kept a hotel there, 
where we spent many convivial hours. Her dinners were some- 
thing to look forward to and the hospitality was overwhelming. 

“The snapshot print showing the burros and sailors gives you 
some idea of the appearance of the place. It seems the sun shines 
hotter there than any place on earth. The burros were traveling 
meat markets. This particular 
group of them also carried 
water bags and water was sold 
to the natives who could pay. 
The meat was haggled off in 
chunks by a most dirty native 
who scraped the flies off with 
his knife before he could see the 
meat. The gobs in the picture 
are, right to left, Jimmie Klos- 
ter, the cook, Lieutenant Nel- 
son, j. g., and myself. [ 
served as pharmacist’s mate 
rcl. Our fresh meat down 
there consisted exclusively of 
fish, and that certainly was a 
fisherman’s heaven. 

“The picture aboard ship, on 
which I had written at the 
time ‘Nothing left but the men. 
Some submarine or worse,’ 
shows the type of seas we en- 
countered in the gulf. I took 
this picture and it shows, left 
to right, Maciewiski, McNutt, 
Rankin, Captain Johnston and 
Haggerty. I believe ‘Dad’ 
Jones, our chief yeoman, was at 


the wheel. I would 
certainly like to hear 
from any of the old 
gang. 

“Again let me thank 
you and Karl Detzer 
for reminding me of 
many pleasant hours 
and months in Baja 
California.” 


BRHE FRENCH ENGIN- 
FERS WERE THE MOST 
LIBERAL QUYS IN THE 
WORLD=- FoR A 
PAIR OF DRES& SHOES, 
OR A COUPLE oF QuTS 
OF (ISSUE UNDERWEAR, 
THEYD LET You HAVE 
A BOTTLE CF CGNAC 
ANY OLD “TIME. 














FoR 
How MANY 

A SLICKER. 
ask HIM! 


RIZE souvenirs of 
the war are no 
doubt stowed away in 
thousands of veter- 
ans’ homes through- 
out the country, but 
here we have a most 
unusual memento of 
the war of which one 
of our ex-soldiers got 
only a passing look— 
and none of its his- 
tory. We reproduce a 
photostat of the sou- 
venir—a silver ciga- 
rette case on which are engraved the autographs of a number of 
German soldiers, together with the name of the recipient, the 
German unit with which he served, and the year of the presenta- 
tion. 
At last reports, the case was here in America and perhaps some 
one or more of our vast host of souvenir experts may have seen 
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it and may be able to tell us about it. H. Moesinger of 9 East 
40th Street, New York City, a veteran of the rosth Machine Gun 
Battalion, is the man who saw the case and who obtained the 
photostat of it. Here is his letter to us: 

“T am sending you a photostat of a silver cigarette case which 
possibly has an interesting story behind it—a story I would like 
to learn. Several years ago while I was selling photo engravings, 
I ran across a young chap who wangled the books. He had at- 
tended an auction sale at Silo’s here in New York City and pur- 
chased the cigarette case, with a match-box, for a nominal sum. 
This young man had not been in service during the war. 

“One day I was talking about the war and he brought out the 





Has anyone seen or does anyone know any- 
thing about this autograph-engraved silver 
cigarette case? Evidently presented to a Ger- 
man officer in 1917, it somehow came to this 
country—perhaps as a doughboy souvenir 


case. It was then I had the photostat made. My thought is that 
if this photostat could be shown to the readers of the Monthly, 
we might find out how the case evidently got into a pawnbroker’s 
hands; if it was the original owner who had pawned it or if it was 
a war souvenir; how it had been captured, and if the person who 
brought it back to this country pawned it, or lost it. Also we 
might learn if the individuals whose signatures are on the case 
are still alive and if possibly some of them are here in the States.” 

That’s quite a large order, but we have been lucky enough to 
solve just as deep mysteries through these columns. We learn 
through a German friend that the abbreviated inscription at the 
top, in translation, reads: “1oth Infantry Technical Division, 
Commander Hodow, 1917.’’ Can any member of the Then and 
Now gang enlighten us further? 


HE very name Pontanezen will conjure up varied memories 
in the minds of thousands of veterans of the war who saw 
service overseas. That camp was just plain hell—a place of 
ankle-deep mud and solid discomfort—to those thousands who 
cleared through the port of Brest, France, during the early 
months of the A. E. F. To tens of thousands of others, it was 
just one step short of heaven—practically the next step to home 
after the war had ended and Uncle Sam started to ferry many 
of his soldiers back to the States from that port. 
So we want to thank Harvey W. Muntz, Legionnaire of Green 
field, Illinois, for letting us show a couple of pictures of an A. E 
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F. hangout that will be familiar to tens of thousands of veterans: 
The ornate entrance arch to Camp Pontanezen—the ‘‘Welcome” 
on which might have been taken with a grain of salt by its itiner- 
ant inhabitants—and the camp occupied by Marines who were 
stationed there on guard duty. 

Comrade Muntz makes this report of his service and of his 
knowledge of Pontanezen: 

“My outfit, known as the ‘battling 49th’ Coast Artillery Regi- 
ment, landed at Brest, France, in October, 1918, after a ten days’ 
trip across. It was anything but a pleasure trip, as we lost seven 
men from the flu. Fortunately we were prepared to take their 
bodies across so that later they could be sent back to their home- 
land for final burial. 

“After disembarking 
and getting our feet on 
dry (?) land—it was the 
rainy season—we 
started the march up 
that long wearisome hill 
leading to camp, which 
we came to know as 
Camp Pontanezen. We 
were finally led off the 
main highway onto a 
side road and soon were 
filing into a_ soggy, 
tented field. After fall- 
ing out, we took a sort of 
‘every man for himself’ 
attitude and looked for 
tents on slightly higher 
ground as it was raining 
and we knew what it 
meant to wake up and 
find the dirt floor of our 
tents covered with 
water. 

“Here I spent ten 
days. I was lucky 
enough to be one of the 
thirty-three men in the 
medical detachment of 
the 49th, and we were 
sent up to Le Havre to 
do hospital duty in the 
old Hotel Frascati which 
had been taken over by 
our Army and used as 
Camp Hospital No. 82. 
This story, however, 
has to do with Ponta- 
nezen and Brest, to 
which station we re- 
turned in July, ro19, 
for duty at Camp Hos- 
pital No. 33. Part of 
my duties there was to 
help care for German prisoners and criminally-insane American 
soldiers who were among the patients. 

“Upon our return, instead of finding the same mud and mire, 
we were greeted by fine weather and vastly improved conditions. 
The Marines had come and taken pretty good control of things. 
To them, under General Smedley Butler, goes the credit for lifting 
Pontanezen out of the mud and putting it on dry land. The 
duck-boards, which helped make this possible, was the insignia 
of the camp and can be seen on the picture of the entrance arch 
that I am enclosing. A section of duck-board walk also appears 
in the picture of the Marine camp. Notwithstanding the im- 
provements in the camp, we had the experience of being billeted 
in the same old dark and poorly-ventilated stone barracks that 
housed the soldiers of Napoleon’s time. 

“More American soldiers probably cleared through Pontanezen 
than through any other one camp in France. Some stayed for 
only a night or two and were again on their way, while the stay 
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The significance of the “Welcome” on the entrance arch to 
Camp Pontanezen all depended upon whether you were in- 
ward or outward bound at the port of Brest, France. Tens of 
thousands of hobnails pounded this pavement. Below, the camp 
of the Marines who helped lift Pontanezen out of the mud 








of others lengthened into weeks and even months. Being just 
outside of Brest, many thousands took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of visiting some of the interesting places in that historic 
old city. One was the old chateau or prison, where for a franc a 
guide led you through the torture chambers that were used in the 
days of long ago. 

“With our own war experiences still fresh in our minds, that 
tour was a fitting climax that made us realize more than ever 
what it meant to get back home. Whether we made any out- 
ward demonstration or not, I don’t believe there was a one of us 
who didn’t well up with emotion when the Statue of Liberty hove 
into sight again. It meant just that to us—Liberty.” 


HE week of a Le- 

gion national con- 
vention is a time of 
turmoil and excitement 
and so it isn’t unusual 
that personal property 
of some of the visitors 
should go astray. This 
time, however, instead 
of reporting lost prop- 
erty, we are glad to 
report two cases of 
found property—a 
break for the losers. 

This letter came from 
Past Commander G. F. 
Arnold of Ralph D. 
Cole Post in Findlay, 
Ohio: 

“The other day one 
of the men in our or- 
ganization, a non-Le- 
gionnaire, turned over 
to me a sharpshooter’s 
medal which he picked 
up in front of one of the 
headquarters hotels in 
Cleveland during the 
National Convention, 
The name ‘C. E. Mock’ 
and the date of pres- 
entation are engraved 
on the back. 

“This being an old- 
timer, undoubtedly 
Comrade Mock prizes 
it quite highly and 
would like to have it 
returned to him. Mr. 
Joe Tighe, Superinten- 
dent of The National 
Refining Company Pipe 
Line Department is the 
man who found the 
medal. If Mock sees this and writes to me, identifying himself, 
I will be glad to forward the medal to him.” 

And here’s a letter signed by “‘A Gold Star Mother” which re- 
ports an unusual find: 

“Tf the Legionnaire who roomed on the west side of Cleveland 
near the city hospital at a Gold Star Mother’s home during the 
convention will send his name and address, she will forward his 
dress suit he forgot. He was from Philadelphia.” 

We have the Gold Star Mother’s name and address and if the 
owner will write to this office, identifying his clothes, his letter 
will be forwarded promptly to the billet he occupied during the 
convention. 

And here is another case, though not of convention origin. 
Legionnaire A. G. Chenowelt of Wichita, Kansas, has sent to 
us a collection of personal papers, including a certificate of 
naturalization and two certificates of discharge from the Army, 
bearing the name of William Gerfen, (Continued on page 64) 
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THE AMERICAN Way 


To the Editor: I have just read my late 
Legion Monthly and hasten to commend 
your very logical, timely editorial, “For 
a Red, White and Blue Legion.” 

As an American Legionnaire second 
and an American first I have had frequent 
cause to blush at the brand of American- 
ism indulged in and applauded in some 
quarters by certain Bourbon members of 
our tribe. In fact I’ve begun to believe 
that some of our more totalitarian- 
minded buddies had eliminated ‘The 
Bill of Rights’ from our Constitution; 
preserving only the Property Clause. 

I also wish to compliment National 
Commander Colmery on his conception 
of Americanism; it is logical, liberal and 
timely; the real ““McCoy.’”’ I sincerely 
trust these consecrations to American- 
isms are genuine. God knows we need 
‘em! However, it could be that our 
Legion officials are merely emulating the 
observation of Mr. Dooley, that “the 
Supreme Court follows the election re- 
turns.”” And it is a damn good barometer 
to follow in a free, democratic republic. 
Our august Supreme Court held contrary 
to the popular will in the Dred Scott 
decision, also contrary to the predomi- 
nant sense of justice, and thus bathed the 
country in a saturnalia of the nation’s 
best blood. 

An America, or any government, 
without liberty of thought, speech, press, 
religion and free assembly, as well as 
property rights, is not worth a tinker’s 
dam to a true American—W. GREIG 
Lewis, Watts, Oklahoma. 


* * * 


To the Editor: The letter from Russell 
Well in a recent Front and Center pub- 
lished under the title, Reds and Others, I 
read with interest. It prompts some 
comment upon my part and the com- 
munication of some thoughts that I be- 
lieve you will be interested in reading. 

Reference is made to certain voters, 
followed by comment that those voters 
are far from being avowed communists— 
but they vote to scuttle Americanism. 
Speaking for myself, I continue at a loss 
to understand why anti-American po- 
litical parties and whose candidates are 
anti-American, are allowed space on any 
Official ballot in this country. Such 
candidates and parties so being allowed 
amounts simply to our providing the 
means for and offering sanction to our 
own undoing. 
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Here I should like to call attention to 
a booklet by James A. Moss, and pub- 
lished by the United States Flag As- 
sociation, entitled Your Rights Under the 
Constitution. This is one of the best 
works upon this great document that I 
have read during a long period and I 
commend it to others toward the end of 
their being fortified against insidious and 
subversive influences. 

Yours for Americanism.—Liszt LEN- 
ZEN, Peru, Iilinois. 


Tuose V. A. Facivities 


To the Editor: After the experience of 
spending three and a half months in two 
Veterans Administration Facilities I dis- 
like to see anyone misrepresent the treat- 
ment given patients. 

As a physician I have seen many hos- 
pitals in various States in the East and 
also in the West. Having had members 
of my own family in hospitals several 
times I appreciate the patients’ view- 
point and can compare the care received 
in private hospitals with that in the 
V.A. F. 

The only criticism is that, according 
to the law, no one admitted “for diag- 
nosis” only may receive treatment and is 
discharged uninformed as to the con- 
clusions drawn from the extremely ac- 
curate and complete records of labora- 
tory examinations and clinical examina- 
tions. These records are sent to the V. A. 
district offices and may be consulted by 
any physician or, if needed, the veteran 
may apply for admission for treatment. 
In his first application he should specify 
both Diagnosis and Treatment. How- 
ever, no patient is refused treatment for 
any acute condition and the O. D. is al- 
ways ready for duty—H. F. Curtis, 
M.D., Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


* * * 


To the Editor: In the November issue of 
the Legion Monthly you publish a letter 
of a disgruntled patient in a government 
hospital. To anyone who has been a 
patient in one of these I think such a 
letter will be properly set down to one of 
those weak sisters who in peace or in war 
insist on being heard and nearly always 
are in the wrong. 





Because of space demands, letters quoted 

in this department (responsibility for state- 

ments in which is vested in the writers and 

not in this magazine) are subject to 
abridgment. 











I was a patient in Base Hospital, 
Columbia, S. C. (after a year’s service 
with the horses and guns) and certified 
by our regimental surgeon as good for 
three or four months. Then I was sent 
with 1,000 others to Columbia, where I 
was put in a T. B. ward for six months; 
then Otisville for a year; discharged in 
poor condition, but gaining; since then 
in private hospitals (four of them) say 
one year; five months in Dayton U. S. 
V. F. last year; in all this time I’ve never 
had occasion to complain of lack of at- 
tention from doctor, nurse or orderly. 

Many times I have seen nurses and 
orderlies go out of their way to care for 
patients. Doctors I have seen bear with 
patience the insults of ignorant patients, 
and one night in Dayton I saw a nurse 
and orderly pay constant attention to a 
patient they strapped down at 11 P.M. 
Watched him all night; fed him on 
oxygen against his curses and blows until 
they had him bound and at 6 a.m. he 
went to sleep, to awake at 11 and ask for 
a cigarette—his life saved by these at- 
tendants who often get a kick and a curse 
from the thoughtless and ignorant. I 
would have died except for the splendid 


. care of V. A. hospitals. I now look for- 


ward to perhaps twenty years of cheerful 
living. —E. O. Evans, Oak Hill, Ohio. 


** * 


To the Editor: In the November issue of 
the Monthly there appeared an article 
from Otto Lentz which is as unfair and 
untrue as any statement ever made of 
this nature and particularly upon this 
direct subject, and I am not saying this 
to prove Mr. Lentz misrepresented any- 
thing but am saying what I have to say 
in behalf of the doctors and nurses of the 
various Veterans Administration Fa- 
cilities and Hospitals. 

Of course Lentz has as much right to 
his opinions as any ex-service man but 
when one stops to think, that here in the 
largest hospital of its kind in the Uni- 
verse, a Veterans Hospital, the nurses as 
a group are a most devoted and clean 
crowd of women, from the Chief Nurse 
down. Most of them are active Christian 
girls and they all have to be expert 
registered nurses. 

Our doctors of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration of the United States are the 
leaders in the medical and surgical and 
special work of the profession. This is a 
matter of record.—Jim STronG, Hines, 
Illinois. 
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Conducted by Dan Sowers 


AST Department 
Commander Phil 
Dodson, of California, 
tells of a customer drift- 
ing into thecountrystore 
and saying to the clerk: 
“Gimme a nickel’s 
worth of asafetida.” 
The clerk poured some asafetida into 
a paper bag and pushed it across the 
counter. 
“Charge it,”’ drawled the customer. 
“What’s your name?” 
“Trulyfunkel.”’ 
“Hell, take it!’ said the clerk. “I 
wouldn’t write asafetida and Trulyfunkel 
for a nickel.” 





HE Soviet, the unofficial assemblage 

of the Department Adjutants’ Con- 
ference following the heavy work, was 
about ready to start its annual fall ban- 
quet in Indianapolis. A crowd was as- 
sembled in the foyer off the banquet hall, 
and some were bursting forth into song. 
Elbowing his way through the crowd 
came Tom McCaw, Past Department 
Commander of Ohio. There was a look 
of anxiety in his eye. 

“Can I do anything to help you?” 
asked National Rehabilitation Director 
Watson Miller. 

“Gracious, no!’’ answered Tom. “I 
just want to sing.” 


ON JACOBY, a member of the 1929 
Buffalo (New York) World Cham- 
pionship Legion Junior Baseball team, 
tells about taking a visitor to see Niagara 
Falls. On other occasions, he’d always 
heard bursts of wonderment from the 
visitors. In this particular instance he 
was somewhat astonished to see his 
friend gaze minute after minute without 
the slightest sign of emotion. Finally he 
asked: 
“Don’t you think it a wonderful sight?” 
“What?” asked the visitor. 
“Why, that gigantic body of water 
pouring over that high precipice.” 
After a few seconds, the visitor looked 
up blankly and said: 
‘Well, what’s to hinder it?” 


HE young man was 
attending his 
first literary tea. He 
felt he must show that 
he belonged, and when 
introduced to an old 
timer proceeded to pull 
the old quotation: 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” 
“That’s right, my boy,” said the old 
timer, extending his hand. “But I am 
delighted to see you here just the same.” 
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OMRADE Joe Rabinovich, of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, recalls the 
one about a certain composing room fore- 
man who went into the office of a hard- 
boiled editor back in 1917 and announced: 
“Three more of my men enlisted this 
morning.” 
““Um-n,”’ muttered the editor. ‘““A wave 
of patriotism, I take it.” 
“Well, maybe,” replied the foreman. 
“But they said they’d rather be shot than 
set any more of your copy.”’ 


EPARTMENT Adjutant Tom Hay- 
den, of Kentucky, was lending a 
hand to Editor John R. Settle of the 
Kentucky Legionnaire in writing heads for 
the paper, when Settle said: 
“T see you’ve headed this article ‘One 
More Veteran Less.’ ” 
“Yes,” replied Hayden. 
wrong with it?” 
“T’m not altogether positive,”’ replied 
Settle. ‘But don’t you really mean 
‘One More Veteran More’ ?” 


“Anything 


R. C. E. BIRD, of 
Indianapolis, 
passed us the yarn 
about a meeting of his 
medical society many 
years ago. The secre- 
tary read a letter from 
a friend who was in the consular service. 
Among other things it told of the urgent 
need for a resident physician at his post. 
In the moment of silence that followed, 
a young doctor arose. 
“T wish you’d put me down for that 
place,” he said. “It sounds good to me. 
My practice here died last night.”’ 


ITTLE Frank usually went to church 
with boys his own age, each one 
having a penny to put in the contribution 
plate. One Sunday, however, he went 
with his mother. When the collection 
was being taken he saw his mother hastily 
searching her purse. 
“‘What’s the matter, mom?” he asked. 
“Ain’t you got a penny?” 
“‘No, I can’t seem to find any change.” 
“Here take mine,” said the gallant lad. 
“T’ll hide under the seat.” 


LONG, sleek, streamlined, high- 
powered car glided into the driveway 
of a gasoline station. 
“How many, sir?’’ asked the attendant, 
giving the car an admiring look. 
The motorist stuck his hand in his 
pocket, and said: 
“One gallon, please.” 
“One gallon!” said the attendant, 
glancing over the car again. ‘What you 
tryin’ to do, wean it?” 


T WAS in a school 

where the pupils 
stood in line for their 
spelling lessons. The 
teacher would pro- 
nounce a word, and 
the pupil was supposed 
to spell it and give the definition. James 
had just spelled ‘water,’ after which he 
was awkwardly silent. 

“Come now, James,” said the teacher. 
“What is water?” 

“Why, why, er-r-r, it’s what gets dirty 
when you wash in it.” 





WOMAN had hired a girl to help 
her clean house. 

“T’m a woman of few words,” she told 
the girl. “If I beckon with my hand, 
that means ‘Come’.” 

“Fine,” replied the girl. “I, too, ama 
woman of few words. If I shake my head, 
that means ‘Nothing doing’.” 


DD to a collection of signs seen in 
roadside eating places this one, 

found on a Maryland highway: 

SOME PAY BEFORE DUE 

SOME PAY WHEN DUE 

SOME PAY WHEN PAST DUE 

SOME NEVER DO 

HOW DO YOU DO? 


PARTY of tourists was lost on an 
unmarked road. After considerable 
running into dirt roads with dead ends, 
they came upon a farmer and asked: 
“How do we get to Morgantown?” 
The farmer thought for a moment. 
“Well,” he said, “you better go back 
about a mile to the fork of the road, and 
then take the left fork. No, I think it 
would be better to take the right hand 
road.” He hesitated a moment and then 
said: 
“But come to think of it, if I was going 
to Morgantown I wouldn’t start from 
here at all.” 


ATIONAL Execu- 
tive Committee- 
man Sam Reynolds, of 
Nebraska, is responsible 
for one about a colored 
man who was _ white- 
washing a fence. 
A passer-by had stopped to watch the 
work and finally asked: 
‘“‘Why don’t you get a wider brush 
with more bristles?” 
“T dunno, why?” 
“Well, if you had a good, big brush you 
could get twice as much work done.”’ 
“Yassuh,” agreed the worker. “But 
ah ain’t got twicet as much work to do.” 
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portionate sums for deceased veterans’ 
children who were motherless. Public 
Law No. 844 liberalized this to include 
presumptive cases, leaving in the thirty 
percent disability requirements. As a 
result of this last act there were added to 
the Government pension rolls as of Aug- 
ust 31, 1936, some 5,454 children of de- 
ceased World War veterans, and 2,676 
widows. 

In addition, the Government is paying 
pensions to 27,152 widows, 40,303 chil- 
dren, and 83,989 parents and other de- 
pendents of deceased service-connected 
veterans of the World War. For the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1936, aid to all 
these by the Government amounted to 
$35,780,274.20. When, in 1932, the 
House passed the widows and orphans 
bill, General Frank T. Hines, Director of 
the Veterans Administration, testifying 
before a House Committee, estimated 
that the average yearly cost of the 
Rankin bill, carrying smaller amounts 
than the bill which was finally enacted, 
would be $28,889,200. However, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, there was 
paid only $1,237,550.63 under Public 
Law 484, 73d Congress. 

Within the next few years thousands 
of dependents of deceased ex-service men 
will find themselves in precarious circum- 
stances due to the final wind-up of pay- 
ments made on wartime insurance poli- 
cies whose 240 monthly payments will 
have been completed. Virtually all men 
in the service took out term insurance 
policies with the Government. Most of 
these were for $10,000 and in those cases 
payments of $57.50 per month for 240 
months was provided. In the calendar 
year of 1937 some 455 of these policies 
will reach journey’s end, but in the 
following year the number will jump to 
87,561, with 14,805 other persons receiv- 
ing final payments during 1939. 

What is the Government going to do 
with these widows, parents and children 
who will find themselves without re- 
sources? The Legion intends to see that 
they do not get the cold shoulder in their 
day of need. The Social Security Law has 
been mentioned as an anchor to wind- 
ward for these people, but that is a mani- 
fest absurdity when it is considered that 
this law will apply only to those who now 
or hereafter may have jobs in certain 
types of industry and who will them- 
selves contribute payments toward the 
fund, which will be made available to 
them only when they reach sixty-five 
years of age. 

Widows and orphans of Spanish War 
veterans receive pensions regardiess of 
service-connection, as have widows and 
orphans of (Continued on page 38) 
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veterans of every other war since the 
Revolution. The principle of providing 
protection has been followed consistently 
for a hundred years and more and it 
should apply to World War widows and 
orphans. 


N NATIONAL Defense the Legion 

is asking Congress for a realistic 
policy that will go beyond a mere declara- 
tion of principles and through appropria- 
tions put those principles into effect. 
Europe has more men under arms today 
than it had in 1914, and with the Spanish 
situation threatening at any moment to 
supply the spark that will explode the 
entire Continent into a war more dread- 
ful than the one we knew, it behooves 
the United States to leave no stone un- 
turned in its efforts to be prepared. 
Never in our history have we had more 
need to remember the calm and con- 
sidered words of Washington that being 
prepared for war is one of the most effec- 
tual ways of preserving peace. The 
United States wants neither fascism nor 
communism, but the type of democracy 
we have known for more than a hundred 
and sixty years, a progressive democracy 
that covets the territory of no nation and 
daily strives for that “just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all 
nations’’ that was the glory of Abraham 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address. But 
we must be ready for any eventuality. 
So far as the size of the United States 
Army is concerned the Legion reiterates 
its belief in a force of 165,000 men with 
14,000 officers and appropriate enlisted 
reserve. By next July 1st when the fiscal 
year ends the Army will have reached 
this goal. The Legion intends to urge 
upon Congress an appropriation sufficient 
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to keep the Army up to that strength. 
In the matter of the National Guard, 
Reserve Corps, R.O.T.C. and C.M.T.C. 
the vital question is in each case again, 
Congressional appropriations. 

By convention resolution the Legion 
demands modernization of army equip- 
ment, which is in many cases obsolescent. 
Here again the vital word is appropria- 
tions. There is a five-year plan, now in 
its second year of operation, to bring the 
military establishment up to 1937 stand- 
ards of other nations. With regard to 
the infantry its chief requirement is a 
new semi-automatic rifle to replace the 
Springfield for each of the Army’s 45,000 
riflemen. There are now available only 
3,450 of these weapons. It is expected 
that funds will be requested in the Appro- 
priation Bill for the manufacture of about 
3,500 of these rifles to arm selected units 
for training purposes. Another serious 
situation exists in the matter of gauges, 
dies and jigs. At present there is only 
one master set of these for the manufac- 
ture of the new rifles at the ordnance 
arsenal, and it is expected funds also 
will be requested to provide more of this 
expensive but vitally needed equipment. 

For its aviation needs the Army should 
be permitted to purchase each year a 
minimum of 800 airplanes if it is to reach 
in the near future the strength desired, 
2,320 planes. Approximately twenty 
percent of the total plane strength in a 
given year is destroyed or becomes obso- 
lescent and there is no likelihood this 
percentage of wastage can be lowered. 
The Army Air Corps is about goo planes 
short of its goal and it is unlikely that the 
2,320 mark will be attained before 1938. 

In the matter of gas masks for the 
Army the United States is woefully 


unprepared. There are but 700 training 
masks for each regiment of the regular 
establishment, with a small stock of re- 
serve masks, and for each war strength 
regiment of National Guard of 3,000 
there are but ten gas masks at the present 
time. For its civilian population the 
British Isles has acquired forty million 
gas masks; we have none for our civilians. 
Even the Ti/anic on its ill-fated voyage 
was better off—there was room in its 
lifeboats for a quarter of the passengers 
and crew. We are ignoring the passen- 


gers, and not paying much attention to. 


the crew. 

So far as the Navy is concerned, the 
Legion will seek through appropriations 
to expand that service to the tonnage 
deemed necessary in the light of world 
conditions. By 1942, if the present policy 
and appropriations designed to put it into 
effect are followed, the Navy will have 
achieved the full strength permitted by 
treaty, with in the meantime ‘“‘sufficient 
serviceable navy planes, and with sufh- 
cient officers and men to fully man the 
ships and stations,”’ in the language of 
the Cleveland convention resolution. 
At present there are 1,311 airplanes, 
“the eyes of the fleet.” The Navy hopes 
to build up this force to 1,910 planes by 
the year 1942. 


HESE are the major objectives of 

the legislative program of the Legion 
for 1937. There are many others, and 
your National Legislative Committee 
knows what they are and what needs 
to be done in each instance. But the 
individual Legionnaire holds the key to 
whatever success we have in Washington. 
That has always been true, and it will 
always be true. 


Putting the Whammy on ’Em 


him in a bee line over second base to the 
third base dugout. And he never missed 
stepping on second base with his right 
foot on the way in. He could have gone a 
foot or two either side of the bag, but 
he believed that leaving his impress on 
the sack brought him good luck. 

Players pair off for a tossing and catch- 
ing warm-up in pre-game practice while 
the visiting team is working out on the 
diamond. Ruth insisted on the same 
player each day for the warm-up while 
he was going good, but the minute he got 
into a slump he’d change his warm-up 
partner. While he was in the slump he 
didn’t care with whom he warmed up. 
But if he had been warming up with 
Lazzeri, for instance, and got a homer or 
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two, he insisted on warming up with 
Poosh-em-op Tony every day until an- 
other batting decline overtook him. 

Frank (Pancho) Snyder, the old 
catcher, now a member of the Giants 
coaching staff, nurtured a superstitious 
mannerism for years unknown to base- 
ball scribes who followed the team day in 
and day out. In fact if it had not been 
for the hot weather of last summer it 
might never have come to light. 

It was one of those blazing hot days 
with the thermometer around ninety and 
a merciless sun beating down on the Polo 
Grounds. There was just a tiny bit of 
shade afforded by the grandstand behind 
the plate. To this welcome spot the balls 
and strikes umpire retired for a brief re- 


spite from the sun after each half inning. 

When the Giants came in for their turn 
at bat Snyder had to leave the New York 
dugout in back of first base to take up 
his station in the third base coaching 
box. In the oppressive heat everyone was 
moving languorously, Snyder especially so. 
He followed the screen along the grand- 
stand moving at a snail’s pace. Less than 
half way over to third he stopped and 
drew into the shade. Ahead of him, up 
against the grandstand, stood Umpire 
Beans Reardon availing himself of the 
cool spot. Snyder hemmed and hawed 
and stalled for time. He never went an- 
other step further until Reardon walked 
forward to dust off the plate. Then Sny- 
der briskly continued his walk to third. 
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Those who observed this incident 
watched for its repetition the next time 
the Giants went to bat. And it was re- 
peated—the umpire taking every last 
second of rest in the shade and the Giant 
coach killing time in assuming his po- 
sition at third base until the arbiter had 
gone to the plate because—Frank Snyder 
believes it is bad luck to walk between 
the umpire and the plate. 

When Burleigh Grimes, new Brooklyn 
manager, was in his heyday his saliva 
ball was famous. It was largely made pos- 
sible by a big wad of slippery elm on 
which Burleigh chewed incessantly while 
in the box. On leaving the mound the 
big tosser would park his elm bark on the 
grass between the coaching box and the 
dugout, sheltering it carefully with his 
glove which had to be put down each 
time with the middle finger pointing in a 
certain direction. George Watkins never 
goes up to the plate without describing a 
rectangle on the ground near the plate 
with his bat and Van Lingle Mungo, star 
pitcher of the same team, won’t auto- 
graph anything on the day he’s going to 
pitch. 

Nearly every player in the game en- 
gages in some little practice which he 
believes will bring him good luck or put 
the whammy on the other fellow. And 
they transmit this psychology to their 
associates, too, for we know plenty of 
baseball writers who are always wary of 
a black cat or a hat on a bed, but who are 











keenly on the lookout for white horses. 

No matter how close you are to ball 
players, they’ll never accept you as one 
of them until you have contracted this 
whammy idea. Take the case of Phil K. 
Wrigley, owner of the Cubs. He was 
never taken completely to the bosom of 
his players until last summer. On the 
eve of an important double-header 
P. K. inadvertently drove home from the 
ball park by a very circuitous route. 
The next day the Cubs won both their 
games, and Phil Wrigley has been driv- 
ing home the roundabout way ever since. 
His players know all about it, and now 
he’s one of them. 

But baseball players have no monop- 
oly on these superstitious indulgences. 
All the other sports have them. They are 
more pronounced in some than in others. 
In boxing there are all kinds of them, but 
the one most generally demonstrated is 
the hesitancy to part with old togs which 
a fighter associates with his success. 
This accounts for the sight you often see 
of a prosperous and successful boxer 
entering the ring clad in tatterdemalion. 
It was responsible for Billy Petrolle, the 
well-known Fargo Express, wearing a 
moth-eaten old Indian blanket in all 
his ring battles for a dozen years. It was 
given him by a redskin from the Dakota 
hills, and Billy wore it as he entered the 
ring the night he won his first profes- 
sional fight. He refused to part with it 
thereafter. 





It was only a rule of the New York 
State Boxing Commission that made 
Jack Dempsey outwardly change, in 
1927, the trunks he wore when he won 
the championship of the world from Jess 
Willard on July 4, 1919. Just prior to 
his fight with Jack Sharkey in 1927 the 
commission put through its rule of 
standard-color fighting trunks, black for 
one boxer, purple for his opponent. It 
didn’t affect Dempsey, however, for he 
wore his good-luck trunks under the new 
ones prescribed by the boxing solons 
of his day. 

Ted (Kid) Lewis, former welterweight 
champion, always wore a prayer shawl 
into the ring, but that was an act of faith 
rather than of superstition. There was a 
famous West Side boxer in New York 
twenty years ago known as Red Cap 
Wilson because of the loud headpiece he 
wore into the ring for every fight. He 
told a boxing writer of my acquaintance 
that he lost his cap in going from the 
clubroom to the arena for his first pro- 
fessional fight and had to borrow one from 
one of the club members. The donor had 
happened to be out hunting that day and 
loaned the featherweight his red cap. 
Wilson won that first fight and thereafter 
wore a red cap every time he climbed into 
the ring, doffing it only when he went 
front and center for the referee’s in- 
structions. 

Benny Leonard felt that something 
untoward would (Continued on page 40) 
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happen if his father or mother watched 
him in a ring encounter, and never al- 
lowed them to see him in action. He gave 
in on one occasion, and Leonard senior 
was at the ringside for his boy’s bout 
with Chick Simlar, of Scranton. That 
night Benny broke his left wrist. 
Football has its hunch victims, too. 
Butch Gibson, a guard on the great team 
of the New York pro Giants of 1934, had 
a lot of them, but the funniest was the 
one he displayed with his fellow guard, 
Potsy Jones. Both Butch and Potsy had 
lost many of the teeth with which nature 
endowed them and each had to resort to 
a sizeable artificial plate. These had to 


Now came a long lull in which she gave 
no further offense. At home, while we 
read the latest news passed out from be- 
hind the curtains of censorship, we en- 
joyed boom times. Prices soared. We 
were busy meeting the Allies’ call for 
bread, their drafts on our herds, cotton 
fields, mines and factories. Friend Cus- 
tomer poured gold into our coffers. 

Quick fortunes were made. Employer 
and employe spent with the free hand of a 
mining camp. America had not made the 
hell over there which had brought us 
largess. Friend Customer had sought us. 
America had struck it rich in legitimate 
trade in war. 

The killing in Europe went on through 
the summer of 1916: Italy in, Rumania 
in, the Germans deep in Russia, but Rus- 
sia still holding out; neither side gaining 
any worthwhile advantage in the gouging, 
weaving, blood-dripping line of the West- 
ern Front. 

“Stop it! Stop it!’’ was the cry of hu- 
manity looking on from a distance. 
“Can’t you see that it is getting you no- 
where except to more death and destruc- 
tion?” 

Winter had closed in without further 
loss of American lives. So far Germany 
had kept her Sussex pledge. The Allies 
reported that the submarine menace had 
ceased to be serious. The armies were 
trench-bound until warmer weather. It 
was time for reflection in the ghostly 
company of their dead. 

Should they go on in another summer’s 
campaign, pouring out more fresh blood 
upon clotted blood? The time had come 
for the President to write another note, 
not one of warning, but one of appeal to 
all the warring powers. He would bring 
them together to talk peace. 

So receptive did both sides appear that 
on January 22, 1917, the President, in an 
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come out before play began on the grid- 
iron, but Gibson wouldn’t take his out 
until Jones had done his stuff. 

In the hockey group superstitions pre- 
vail, such as taking to the ice in a cer- 
tain order from the dressing room and 
keeping certain seating arrangements on 
trains and busses. There are individual 
ones, too. Bun Cook, great left winger, 
always had to be the first man on the ice 
when he was with the New York Rangers. 
Red Dutton once wore the same suit un- 
pressed for three weeks while his old club, 
the Montreal Maroons, was on a winning 
streak. 

Athletes engaging in competition into 
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address to Congress, spoke of the peace 
presently to be made. It was then he 
uttered his famous “‘peace without vic- 
tory’ phrase. He envisioned a peace of 
understanding which should prevent an- 
other such ordeal of slaughter. 

As one read the morning papers of 
January 31, 1017, President Wilson 
seemed to be moving under a fair sky and 
on an open road as the central figure of 
a world peace conference. But before the 
next morning the lightnings broke out of 
a fair sky upon his head and a mine ex- 
ploded under his feet. 

It was all as planned, all in the strategy 
and surprise of war. The long lull in the 
offense against us, the apparent receptive- 
ness to the President’s peace proposals, 
had been the camouflage for the building 
of a fleet of improved U-boats. Now they 
were ready to strike. 

Germany ushered in the month of 
February with the most dramatic dis- 
patch since the declarations of war in 
August, 1914. But to us this dispatch was 
far more ominous. It fired a torpedo at 
our ship of state in a declaration of un- 
restricted submarine warfare. Before we 
read the dispatch the U-boats were at 
their stations. As we read the dispatch 
their drive had begun. 

We were told that once a week one 
American ship, marked with red, white 
and blue stripes a yard wide, carrying 
no contraband on the German list, might 
pass through a lane twenty miles broad 
to Falmouth, England, and another 
American ship through a similar lane in 
the Mediterranean Sea to Greece. 

Any further American ships in the lane, 
any American ships outside the lane, 
would be sunk without warning. Go and 
be killed or stay at home and be safe, was 
the periscope’s challenge. 

What would President Wilson do now? 


which skill and luck enter become slaves 
to habit and they are impatient of any- 
thing that disturbs this habit. Some little 
action or happening is associated with 
good luck to them and ill fortune to their 
opponents. Baseball players participat- 
ing in 154 games a season and working 
but three or four hours a day have more 
time on their hands in which to brood on 
such things than other athletes. That’s 
why they develop more fortuitous 
auguries than those in other branches of 
sport and that’s why, too, they bob up 
with some deed or gesture which, they 
believe, puts the whammy on the other 
fellow. 


Not only our own eyes but the eyes of 
the world were burning the question 
through the very walls of the White 
House study. There was no radio then— 
in their eagerness for the news people 
bought the latest extras, telephoned the 
editorial rooms. There was a big drop in 
stocks and milling crowds of brokers on 
the exchanges. 

The White House was silent through 
the day of February 1st. But Chancellor 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, spokesman for 
Germany, was not. He announced that 
Germany was ready to take the conse- 
quences of her action. So it was up to us, 
to defy it or bow to it. 

On the morning of February 2d we 
learned that on the first day of the drive 
ten British ships had been sunk, with the 
loss of eight lives, none being American— 
none yet. Through the second day of 
that fatal month there was no word from 
the White House except that the Presi- 
dent was consulting Senators and ad- 
visers. 

As spokesman of the voice of the people 
in a democracy, he was listening for their 
voice. Extreme views on one side favored 
entry into the war at once; the extreme 
pacifist views, on the other, favored sub- 
mission rather than run any risk of being 
drawn into the war. 

General public indignation did not cool. 
It waxed warmer as the hours passed. In 
seas which were free to us under inter- 
national law, only two American ships, 
labeled with the stripes of our national 
colors, but as though they were convict’s 
stripes, might pass—by the Kaiser’s im- 
perial consent. 

Germany had broken her Sussex 
pledge. She had tricked us. She had 
played us for a sucker. Were we a nation 
or not? As a nation should we stand up 
for our rights? Having turned the right 
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cheek and then the left and the right 
again, if we meekly took this blow in the 
face, the Kaiser might decide we were so 
soft he could kick us about as he pleased. 
For, as the mass of us saw it, either the 
President had to make good on his Sussex 
ultimatum or capitulate. 

No word from the White House on 
February 2d, but the next day the extras 
told us that, his decision made, his action 
had been as swift as that of a U-boat. 
That afternoon he appeared before Con- 
gress in joint session to announce the 
breaking off of diplomatic negotiations 
with Germany. Her ambassador in 
Washington would be given his passports 
and our ambassador in Berlin would ask 
for his. A goodly majority, but not an 
overwhelming majority, of Congress 
backed him. The minority favored keep- 
ing our ships at home. 

Breaking off relations did not mean 
that we would go to war with Germany. 
It was merely the first step on the way to 
war. Many times diplomatic relations 
had been broken off between nations 
without bringing on war. We had simply 
cut Germany off our calling list; we would 
have no direct relations with her until she 
ceased her offensive against us. 

Wasn’t Germany bluffing? If so, we 
had called her bluff. Would she risk hav- 
ing all the power of our resources and the 
strength of our 110,000,000 people in 
action against her? 

Germany continued her U-boat drive. 
She insisted she was taking a toll which 
would be decisive. At the end of two 
weeks England reported that only one of 
every hundred ships entering her ports | 
had been sunk. No American lives had | 
yet been lost. In the third week England | 
reported that sinkings were fewer. They | 
were not equal to the number of new ships | 
being built. 

Still no American lives had been lost 
until a single one was sacrificed as a pas- 
senger on the English steamer Lucania. 
It might appear that breaking off rela- 
tions had had a salutary effect. But the 
reason was that our ships were largely 
held up in home ports. 

When one American ship did zigzag 
her way safely across the Atlantic outside 
the twenty-mile lane von Bethmann- 
Hollweg said the chance which favored 
her would not favor others. He warned 
us that American naval cruisers might 
not go outside the lane and Germany 
would not permit American ships to carry 
relief to the Syrians and Armenians. 

The other neutral countries had not 
come to our support as we had hoped. 
How could little Norway, Sweden, Hol- 
land and Denmark take sides when they 
were right under the guns of both sides? 

They better not, von Bethmann-Holl- 
weg warned them, when the U-boat drive 
was winning. They would yet thank 
Germany for delivery from English 
tyranny. ‘We will and shall break this 
enslavement of all non-English trade,” 
he said. (Continued on page 42) 
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But from London came word that the 
U-boat threat was proving to be a use- 
ful stimulus. “The big danger is already 
over.” 

U-boat crews were revolting against 
the agony of confinement in thin shells 
which might be crushed in at any mo- 
ment by depth-charges. 

While Berlin said that England would 
soon be starved out, London reported 
bread riots in German cities, where people 
were being reduced to short rations of 
cattle food. Germany rejoiced in the con- 
quest of Rumania. She counted a total of 
200,000 prisoners as February drew to a 
close. Her armies, she told us, were pre- 
paring for the decisive final drives to vic- 
tory in the spring. 

But so were the Allied armies, the 
Allies told us. Nivelle, who had won back 
Fort Douaumont with his new tactics, 
was now French commander-in-chief. 
The French Army, co-operating with the 
British Army, now at its peak of strength, 
would force the Germans out of France in 
the spring and the re-organized Russian 
Army would recover the ground that it 
had lost. 

“Peace without victory?” “It must be 
peace with victory for us,” said both 
sides. 

We were used to such brave talk. It 
was the same kind that comes from the 
rival camps of pugilists who are to meet 


he had a pulse in his legs. However, a 
small bit of bone in his right big toe had 
decayed in the marrow too far—what is 
called osteomyelitis. This was cut away 
at once. 

It was the only amputation performed 
on McKay from that day to this. His 
weight became normal; he played base- 
ball and golf; he went into business. 
Round-faced, stocky, for fourteen years 
he has been a picture of health. It was 
not, however, a real cure, only an arrest- 
ment. 

“T’ve got to stay here the rest of my 
life,” he told me. “If I go away and stay 
more than three months, even when I 
take the water with me as I always do, 
my legs turn black and I get the pains 
again.” 

This remarkable event dropped into 
the lap of history unknown and unsung 
for eight years. In 1930 a Seattle re- 
porter in search of a feature yarn heard 
McKay’s story and told in his paper of 
the man who would not die. When 
McKay’s story appeared in print, an ex- 
cow-poke and former gob, one .Bill 
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for the championship. All we got through 
the curtains of censorship, covering all 
letters as well as dispatches, was what 
either side chose to tell us. As we 
studied the map, read between the lines, 
checked claim against claim, we guessed 
at how much truth there was in what was 
told us and how much truth was sup- 
pressed. 

Still no more American lives had been 
lost. The U-boats no longer had big 
spreads in the last days of February— 
they were even slipping off the front page. 
We were getting used to broken relations 
with Germany. 

Interest centered in the progress of the 
Armed Ship Bill in Washington. This 
would arm our merchant ships for de- 
fense and bid them take the seas. A 
group of senators opposed the bill. They 
held that once a merchant ship began 
firing at a German submarine we were in 
the war. Keep out! Keep our ships at 
home! 

There was another argument against 
the bill. Germany, thinking in terms of 
starvation and milk for her babies, had 
made her last desperate stroke. The 
Allies, too, were in cruel straits. Weren’t 
both sides making their final bluffs to get 
a good trading position for peace nego- 
tiations? 

On the last day of February we had 
what appeared to be proof that Germany 
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Williamson, lay in the Veterans Ad- 
minstration’s Facility at Walla Walla. 

That is, what was left of Bill. He was 
about washed up. He had had Buergers 
Disease since 1921, and off and on they 
had been whittling on him, a joint at a 
time, until after twenty-five operations 
both his legs were gone just below the 
knee and only two fingers on both hands 
remained whole. His stumps had gan- 
grene ulcers; he hadn’t slept in months 
despite morphine. The doctors told his 
wife he wouldn’t last long—say a month 
at the outside. 

She read the account of McKay’s re- 
covery. 

She scarcely dared believe anything 
could save her husband, but she reasoned 
there was nothing to lose. Bill needed 
more amputations and she knew he was 
not expected to survive the operating 
table. She brought Bill to Soap Lake, as 
a last chance. 

Earl McKay gave Williamson his first 
bath. Bill told me about that experience 
and as it is significant later on I'll tell you 
what he said. 


was. Her troops were retreating on the 
Somme front in France, for which they 
had fought long and hard. As we learned 
later, the truth about this was that they 
were falling back on the highly fortified 
Hindenburg Line, and the whole truth 
was that both sides meant to fight to the 
death. How near would the death have 
been if we had never entered the World 
war? 

President Wilson’s bony jaw was stern 
set against the group of “wilful men” in 
the Senate. In case their filibuster pre- 
vented the passage of the Armed Ship 
Bill before the adjournment of the old 
Congress on March 4th—what might 
happen then? 

We were back where we were before we 
broke off relations. Germany had won 
her point. It was the United States that 
had been caught bluffing. 

In that fatal month of February we 
had made our commitment to destiny. 
March, which was to be the decisive 
month, was ushered in by another 
thunderbolt out of a clear sky which was 
to spread angry headlines across the 
front pages and make many of us, who 
had been hesitant before, say: “This is 
too much!” 


In a second article to be published in thi 
next issue Frederick Palmer will talk of th 
events of March, 1917. 


“The nerves in my leg stump—nerves 
as big around as your thumb—were both 
exposed. Also in my finger stumps. And 
when that water—which smarts even a 
small skin abrasion—struck those nerves 
I thought I’d go crazy. Earl had to hold 
me there. Imagine iodine poured into a 
raw wound; only after the first burn 
iodine stops smarting, and this went on 
intolerably. Imagine a dentist drilling on 
an exposed tooth nerve and never stop- 
ping for an instant day or night no mat- 
ter how much you yelled. Both of these 
together aren’t as bad as the agony I 
suffered, but they are the best compari- 
sons I can make. And this pain went on 
even after I was out of the water—never 
stopped.” 

If Bill’s sores hadn’t shown definite 
signs of healing within three days I be- 
lieve he would have gone back to Walla 
Walla to die in comparative peace. But 
the ulcers did begin to heal. So he swal- 
lowed a quarter of a grain of morphine 
and two amatol tablets every so often, 
gritted his teeth and took it on the chin. 
In a few months his stumps healed. 
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Gradually the pain ceased. The skin be- 
came pink and healthy. What was left 
of Bill was in good health for the first 
time in ten years. 

Here was an important event; two ar- 
restments. What had caused them? 

I have asked physicians of my State 
and the consensus seems to be that the 
mineral action of the water apparently 
relaxes the arterial and venous walls so 
that blood may pass. Also the baths aid 
in building a corollary circulation system 
around the block. Whatever had caused 
it, however, the fact remained that if two 
desperate cases could be arrested, others 
could, it seemed, achieve the same re- 
sults. Both McKay and Williamson 
thought of that. 

There were 500 World War veterans 
suffering from the disease (for an un- 
known reason veterans have a higher 
percentage of Buergers and Reynauds 
than those who did not serve). Also an 
estimated 3,000 other Americans had the 
disease. Were these men to be cut to 
pieces until they died on the operating 
table or their hearts collapsed from acute 
suffering? McKay and Williamson put 
it up to us in the Department of Wash- 
ington. We took the matter to the 
Veterans Administration. 

The Veterans Administration phy- 
sicians were skepticai but willing to be 
convinced. Fifteen thousand dollars was 
set aside to send nine victims of Buergers 
Disease to Soap Lake for treatment. Dr. 
Edward Bogard of the Walla Walla 
Facility was sent to study the results. 
This was a vitally important experiment 
—a far-reaching experiment, because if 
these cases showed improvement or ar- 
restment then all other sufferers could 
expect similar help. 

Let me say at once that from the be- 
ginning the situation was difficult. Here 
were men half-insane from pain, maimed, 
hopeless. 
pital facilities for them. They lived in 
small hotels, making it practically im- 
possible for Dr. Bogard to exercise the 
proper discipline and control. Further, 
since you have read of Williamson’s 
excruciating pain in that first bath you 
know that these men were asked to 
suffer even more than they had been 
suffering. Many of them would not or 
could not take it. Some of them ducked 
the baths when they could. 

Yet despite this lack of regulation and 
discipline, seven of the nine men showed 
distinct improvement, two getting com- 
plete arrestment in the brief year of trial 
(and let me say that three years seems to 
be the correct time for permanent ar- 
restment in the majority of cases). Dr. 
Bogard, who confessed himself skeptical 
at the beginning, became convinced, as 
he watched progress, that there was 
something at Soap Lake, water, climate, 
environment, or all of them, that was 
getting results. Another appropriation 
of $5,000 was made. Then the Veterans 
Administration refused further funds. 
The statement (Continued on page 44) 
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was made that there was no scientific 
proof that the water had anything to 
do with arrestments. There was noth- 
ing, we were told, in the chemical 
analysis of the water to indicate sci- 
entifically what it was that had curative 
qualities. Matters had reached an im- 


passe. 

Which brings Bill Williamson back 
into this story. 

Like McKay he dared not leave the 
lake for any length of time. But because 
of an error at the time of the Economy 
Act he had been cut off compensation and 
crippled though he was, he had a job on 
the Coulee Dam project as timekeeper. 
He stayed there too long. Worse yet, he 
slipped and fell and bruised his right leg 
stump. 

The bruise did not heal. He should 
have returned at once to Soap Lake and 
bathed it. But when he heard that the 
Soap Lake experiment was closed, he 
thought of the men doomed to slow 
death. He decided he would go to Wash- 
ington. 

“Don’t do it,” his friends said. 

“You'll lose that stump,” warned 
McKay. 

“They’ve got to know down there,” 
Williamson replied. 

Despite acute pain, despite the fact 
that he hates pity, loathes showing him- 
self (he’ll call me out of my name when 
he reads this), Bill Williamson flew to 
Washington, a living Exhibit A. He 
talked to the President; he talked to 
others. He stayed too long and his con- 
dition got worse. 

But when he returned to Soap Lake 
another $5,000 was forthcoming. 

Grimly he stuck that nerve-exposed 
stump into the slippery water. He 
wanted desperately to save what he had 
of that leg, for this reason: Both stumps 
matched in length; he had the knee 
joints. Keeping them as they were he 


Springs. And Heaven knows he lived 
better in the winter than those few fam- 
ilies of ne’er-do-wells who existed in 
squalid shacks back of the tile factory. 
He owned a potbellied wood-stove which 
the Tichenors had given him, and ten 
million cords of wood were to be had for 
the gathering. He took fish from the 
spring hole opposite Bonebright’s pasture. 
He sold the fish for all that he needed, and 
the light from his little crooked window 
shone warm across the wind-swept ice. 
The only great misery of his life came 
each May, when snowballs and bleeding- 
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could wear artificial limbs, waik erect as 
other men. Furthermore, there was the 
chance that he couldn’t survive the 
twenty-sixth operation. He held out 
three months in such pain as I hope you 
and I will never know. But while he could 
see that the ulcer was healing he couldn’t 
risk his sanity further with such con- 
tinuous suffering. 

They cut off his stump just below the 
right thigh. 

So far it has been a vain sacrifice. 
After the $5,000 was exhausted, no more 
money was forthcoming. Nor has there 
been. Despite visual evidence, medical 
authority says there is no reason to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of the Soap Lake 
water. 

Yet Theodore Kearis, who took the 
pictures that illustrate this article, and 
who was one of the first experimental 
veteran group, has remained on at Soap 
Lake in perfect health. Carl Turner is 
an arrested case. Sam Gorman has 
moved in and sees almost daily improve- 
ment and hopes of complete arrestment 
within a year. 

Nor are veterans alone benefited. Dr. 
E. F. Ristine of Seattle, for three years 
at the Mayo Clinic, and an authority on 
psoriasis, said, “I have five patients 
suffering from true Buergers Disease, and 
every one has been benefited at Soap 
Lake. I am not one to endorse a method 
of treatment which has not withstood 
the most exhaustive scientific tests. But 
after six years of watching results on my 
patients at Soap Lake I say flatly that in 
my opinion Soap Lake water and baths 
can arrest Buergers, Reynauds and 
allied circulatory diseases in one hundred 
out of one hundred cases.” 

Just the other day Dr. E. R. Coffey, 
State Director of Public Health, told 
me, “In view of the many cases of 
Buergers Disease which have definitely 
been improved or arrested by treatment 
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hearts were wound into homemade bou- 
quets. Then there was the parade form- 
ing at the city hall, in clear sun or in a 
drizzle, and then occurred the same anx- 
ious petitioning, the curt refusal, the 
turning away. 

Sometimes, as Holly Springs progressed 
toward middle age, he exhibited rancor. 
Once he tried to hurry along the sidewalk, 
keeping pace with the G. A. R. drum 
corps and beating a long roll, which in- 
terfered seriously with their six-eight 
time. Doctor Cole broke from the ranks 
in a rage, but by the time he reached the 


at Soap Lake, I feel that an intensive 
study should be made of Soap Lake from 
a therapeuticstandpoint. If found tohave 
the curative values now apparent then 
the state or Federal government should 
assume jurisdiction over the lake and 
establish a sanatorium for the treatment 
of such circulatory diseases.” 

United States Senator Louis Schwel- 
lenbach said, “All I know is that when 
the veterans bathe in Soap Lake, doctors 
quit cutting off their toes and fingers. 
That’s enough proof for me. I believe 
that a research sanatorium should be 
built with state and federal funds and 
give this water a thorough trial. The 
lives of many people hinge upon such an 
event.” 

We are still faced with the statement 
that there is no chemical analysis which 
will prove the direct therapeutic effect of 
this water on victims of Buergers Dis- 
ease. For myself I cannot see that this 
matters; if you do not know what causes 
a disease, then how can you know what 
arrests it? Yet it is not my purpose here 
to convince you of the therapeutic values 
of the water. But I do want to convince 
you that the waters should have a fair, 
exhaustive research investigation. 

To that end what is needed is a modest 
research sanatorium where veterans suf- 
fering from Buergers Disease may be 
carefully supervised, where various kinds 
of treatment may be tested to find out 
which one arrests the disease. You who 
have read this article, ratified this re- 
quest at the Legion’s National Conven- 
tion in Miami. In asking for such an 
efficient experiment we are serving not 
only the 500 comrades slowly dying of 
this disease, not alone the 3,000 Ameri- 
cans so afflicted—we are serving all hu- 
manity that future generations may be 
spared the agony and mutilation of the 
most horrible disease mankind has ex- 
perienced. 


drummer boy he had mastered his tem- 
per, and he took the little man up on the 
Willson House steps and talked to him 
soothingly, while the parade straggled 
away with much head-turning. 

The national Grand Army of the Re- 
public recorded its greatest enrolment 
before Timothy Mockmore took his wife, 
in 1890; there was that bright-gilded 
moment when four hundred and nine 
thousand, four hundred and eighty-nine 
earnest men could have called one an- 
other Comrade. Then came the slow de- 
scent, the long weakening, and new flags 
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winding in the breeze above their 
mounds—each May, when Holly Springs 
wanted to march in the parade and wasn’t 
allowed to. 

The drummer boy loved Tim Mock- 
more’s son, Frederick, even more than he 
had loved Tim himself. The boy’s 
mother was one of the Tichenor girls, 
slender, with pale brown hair and soft 
blue eyes, and she had sentimentality 
that went even deeper than her beauty. 
Whereas Tim Mockmore had studied the 
puzzle of Holly Springs as calmly and 
dispassionately as had his father, when- 
ever time permitted, Freddy brought a 
warm exuberance to the task. 

Often he ran away when he was still so 
small that it was dangerous, down to the 
river bank and along the deep-trodden 
trail that led through sun-flowers to 
Holly Springs’ cabin. Long since, the 
west channel had ceased to flow, as the 
river filled with muddy seepage from tiled 
fields and butchered forests; Arrowhead 
Island passed regretfully into the mem- 
ory of elder people, and became a weedy 
plot of low land on which stood a 
cottage with walls at least four feet thick. 

For, when necessity demanded, Holly 
Springs banked the walls of his shelter 
with whatever material he could drag 
from the city dump: bed springs, old 
signs, rolls of rusty galvanized iron. His 
doorway loomed as the entrance toa cave. 
The sign had vanished from his dooryard, 
for no sign was needed now to tell the 
world his status or his affections. 

They remembered, these people of the 
1890’s, how the drummer boy -looked, 
bringing home the youngest Mockmore 

. the little boy squealing and laughing 
alternately in the arms of the crooked- 
necked drummer, the man prattling to 
him of fish-lines and bears. 

Freddy Mockmore, sixteen years old 
in 1907, went into his father’s office and 
said that Holly Springs had just given 
him a new name. 

“What name?” asked Tim. 

“Lyman Allen.” 

“T guess that is a new one. I'll tell it 
to Pa.” Tim hesitated. “No, Fred; you 
might as well go in and tell him, yourself.” 

Ira Mockmore was approaching seven- 
ty even more closely than Holly Springs 
might have been approaching sixty. But 
he had spent too many years in taut- 
nerved court-rooms; too many nights 
surrounded by the Iowa Code. He was on 
the Bench now. The Bench brought no 
peace to his nerves and only a slight sop 
to his ambition; he didn’t like the way 
his stomach felt sometimes at night. 

“Well, Freddy, what’s on your mind?” 

“Holly Springs just mentioned a name, 
sir. I was down there, to take him a new 
drum-head. The name is Lyman Allen.” 

The judge scratched it down on a bit of 
pink paper, and turned to fumble in the 
desk behind him. He brought forth a 
wad of miscellaneous paper fragments 
wound with rotten rubber bands. He 
looked at it for a moment, while Freddy 
sat on the edge of the judicial desk. 
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The judge coughed, and his chins 
trembled before he spoke. ‘You know, 


Freddy, I think these little memoranda 


ought to be put in the safe.” 

“Why, grandpa?” 

“Well, they’re all about Holly Springs. 
Not much to them, naturally, but still the 
only existing record anybody’s got about 
him.” He rubbed the red-bronze button 
in his broadcloth lapel, thoughtfully. 
“T’ve always entertained the notion that 
perhaps he was—actually—a soldier in 
the war.” 

“But he’s not old enough,” Freddy 
expostulated. 

“We had some, younger than you, in 
Crocker’s Brigade. Little waifs and 
strays, boys who had run away from 
home . . . I’d like to keep these names, 
and the few other notes that I’ve made 
pertaining to Holly Springs, safely.” 

He added the newest scrap of paper, 
and put a fresh rubber band around the 
wad. “Take it out to your father, and 
ask him to have Jessie put it in the safe 
tonight.” 

Fred Mockmore cried eagerly, ‘Maybe 
Holly Springs was a great hero like he 
claims to be—I’d like to find out.” 

The judge cautioned him, ‘“‘Keep your 
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ears open, then. Use your brain. Put two 
and two together, and four and four, and | 
some day maybe we'll find out.” 

So Freddy delivered the data into 
keeping of the huge black safe, with its 
painted roses and forget-me-nots, and its 
gilded “‘Mockmore & Mockmore, Attys.” | 
He had every reason to remember the 
afternoon, for that was only thirteen 
days before Judge Mockmore fell for- 
ward on his face in the Hamilton County 
courthouse, and was carried home, to lie 
for months incapable of speech before he 
died. 

But Holly Springs knew that his cham- 
pion was stricken, and neighbors used to 
complain about him; though when the 
family wrote on a pad, “Do you want 
him to go away?” Judge Mockmore 
would shake his head feebly in reply. 
The drummer boy came at night to the | 
corner of the property, and stood under | 
the little street lamp, and there he beat | 
the long roll until you would have} 
thought that the dead of Crocker’s Bri- | 
gade might rise up from a hundred bury- 
ing grounds and troop to form a solemn 
square around him. 

There he stood, on the afternoon when 
all the buggies and the two automobiles 
went grinding through the slush to the 
cemetery; and though they took his 
drum away from him before they let him 
enter the gates, he stayed after family and 
friends and dignitaries were gone, and he 
watched the flowers freeze above Ira 
Mockmore. 

And, in the night, a rumor rose that he 
went up there with his recovered drum 
and drumsticks safe in his half-frozen 
grasp, and he beat the long roll for an 
hour, to tell Ira Mockmore a last good- 
bye. But other people said a lamp was 
burning in (Continued on page 46) 
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Holly Springs’ cabin that evening, and 
the only long roll played in the grave- 
yard was a lament of wind and sleet and 
whatever ghosts cared to walk abroad. 


HEY were beginning to fall like 

pigeons, now—fat, gray pouter- 
pigeons, or birds pathetically shriveled 
and worn. The unheard rifle of the Great 
Sniper spoke again and again, and 
started each time a silent echo, a nerv- 
ousness in Holly Springs’ aging mind 
which had never been there before. 

As all the Mockmores had done, 
Freddy Mockmore stood before a minis- 
ter with his bride, when scarcely more 
than a boy. Holly Springs wished to 
play his drum at the wedding, but was 
dissuaded, and given salad and chicken 
sandwiches and coffee on the back steps 
among the morning-glory vines. 

No one knew whether he waited with 
anxiety for Freddy’s heir, but if he did, 
he waited no longer than he had had to 
wait in earlier times. The boy was named 
Woodrow because he was born in 1913, 
and because the Mockmores had always 
been brave Democrats, and when he was 
three years old he looked more like big 
Tim Mockmore than he did like his slim 
young father. 

Freddy was teaching commercial law 
in the high school at Ames, but he and 
his wife and Woodrow came to join the 
Memorial Day pilgrimage. 

The parade was to start at one-thirty; 
the women were already at the cemetery, 
and Freddy and his father and his son 
drove down to the office in the main 
street soon after one o’clock to park their 
Overland near where the vanguard of 
the parade assembled. 

They went over to pay their respects 
to Doctor Cole, who sat-—immaculate 
and sightless—on a bench in front of the 
Isis Theater. 

“Has he showed up yet?” asked Doc- 
tor Cole, feebly. 

Fred Mockmore laughed. “I thought 
I heard a drum when we turned the cor- 
ner, but I guess it was a mistake.” 

“He'll come, though,” said Doctor 
Cole, and kept tapping his rubber-tipped 
cane against the sidewalk while the other 
Grand Army men gathered from every 
quarter, many of them frail and listless, 
and all too hot in a sun which insisted er- 
roneously that this was July. 

Woodrow Mockmore stated his in- 
tention, “I go parade,” and waved the 
flag which his grandfather had given him. 

“Like the deuce, you will!’ said Tim. 

Freddy interceded: “I told him he 
could march, Dad, If he gets too tired, 
I can pick him up and carry him. There 
don’t seem to be many of the Sons around 
yet. They’ll be late in starting.” 

His father repinned the red-white-and- 
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blue ribbon of a badge on his plump chest. 
“They’re always late,” he said. 

But Holly Springs wasn’t, for they 
heard him then. The brick fronts of the 
buildings heard him, too . . . He walked 
lame, nowadays, but he held his shoulders 
stiff. His hair was gray and all too long, 
curling like a feather along his neck be- 
neath the rim of the greasy black cap. 

On his bench, old Doctor Cole sighed 
and nodded. “I tell you,” he told no one 
in particular, “that he has no right to 
march with us.. .” 

Holly Springs was trapped by the in- 
evitable circle which sprang up on his 
appearance. He tightened snares across 
the drum-head. His voice was very shrill 
and chirping. 

“Going to be a parade?” he asked. 

Old Levi Nickerson, son of the marshal 
who had jailed Holly Springs in the long 
ago, shook his goat face. “‘You better go 
away,” he began, “‘and not come bother- 
ing he comrades on an important day 
like this.” 

Tim Mockmore pushed his big body 
through the crowd, and the younger of 
the veterans turned angrily. 

“Don’t go interfering, Tim,” they said. 
“He can’t march, no matter how much he 
wants to, and you ought to know it by 
now.” 

“Maybe he can,” said Tim. The gasp 
of Plattville told what heresy he was 
uttering. “Fair and square, Holly 
Springs,” he said, with his fat hands on 
the shoulders of the little old drummer, 
“fair and square, I want to ask you a 
question.” 

Holly Springs searched the sky. “Yes, 
sir—Tim—” 

“Will you tell the truth, so help you 
God? It’s an idea I’ve had for months, 
and I waited until today to ask you in 
front of all these people, so there’d be no 
mistake about it.” 


IS grandson wormed through the 

crowd and clung against his trouser 

leg, and that was the first time Tim Mock- 

more had failed to notice his grandson. 

He said, ‘“‘Now understand, Holly 

Springs: One question, and you must tell 
the truth.” 

Levi Nickerson offered, in disgust, 
“Mockmore, he don’t know truth from 
story.” 

“Yes, I do,” said the drummer boy. 
“Nobody could ever drum like I can.” 

“All right,”’ said Mockmore, his hands 
doing awful things to the little man’s 
shoulders, and the crowd waiting in 
eagerness or suspicion to hear him. 
“Holly Springs, was your father an old 
soldier?” 

Half the people said, “Pshaw!” and 
some of them laughed, but Holly Springs 
regarded the sky more seriously now. 


p? 


“Now, answer! I said, was your father 
a soldier in the Rebellion?” 

It seemed as if a commander who 
lived in the dark space behind the drum- 
mer boy’s eyes sent a covey of messengers 
scurrying into unplumbed valleys of the 
past, and waited for the tidings they 
might bring. 

“My father?” queried Holly Springs. 
“Our Father which art—”’ 

Mockmore cried, ‘‘No, no. Your own 
father!” 

“Yes,” murmured the drummer boy, 
calmly. “His name is Beriah.”’ 

“Beriah. And was he—is he—in the 
Union army?” 

Holly Springs said, “‘Yes.’”’ Then the 
crowd didn’t make any more noise. 

“What regiment?” 

The drummer considered that, too, 
and very promptly he found the question 
just and equitable. He said clearly, 
“Thirty-seventh Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry.” 


HIS was the greatest examination of 
a witness which Timothy Mockmore 
would ever conduct, and maybe he knew 
it at the time. “Beriah. Thirty-seventh 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry. Beriah what?”’ 

“Beriah Derby.” 

Mockmore spelled it, and quoted it 
again, and his face was as pale as Holly 
Springs’. ‘“Beriah Derby. You’re the 
son of Beriah Derby. Is that right?” 

“That’s right,” the drummer boy 
agreed. ‘Do you want me to beat the 
long roll in the parade?” 

“T do,” said Tim. And then he took 
him up the stairs into the ancient office 
of Mockmore & Mockmore, with half 
the town following. He put Holly 
Springs in a chair before his desk. 

“Now you’ve got to swear,”’ he said, 
“that what you’ve told me is true.” 

The drummer said, “‘Swear.”’ 

Tim opened the second drawer of his 
desk, and brought out a manila envelope 
with something in it that rattled. “Does 
it make any difference to you where you 
march in the parade, just so long as you 
march?” 

The drummer boy smiled quickly. “I 
want to beat the long roll for ’em; they 
wouldn’t ever let me, before.” 

“Do you want to join the Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War?” 
Mockmore lowered his voice. “Say yes.” 

“Yes.” 

Mockmore opened the _ envelope, 
though his hand was still shaking. ‘‘As 
commander of George W. Crosley Camp, 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
I hereby pronounce you eligible, and 
accept you for membership. You will 
be duly initiated at the first opportu- 
nity.” 

The storm of voices rose, then. “‘You 
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can’t do that, Mr. Mockmore! You 
can’t—” 

“Can’t I?” asked Tim, meaningly. 
“Any of you who are members, go look 
at the rules.” He fastened a red-white- 
and-blue ribbon with a bit of bronze 
dangling from it to Holly Springs’ 
coat. “I’d like to see anybody keep you 
out of the parade, now!” 

He gripped Holly Springs by the elbow 
and propelled him to the door, drum and 
all. “Come on, folks,” he said. “We 
can’t hold things up any longer.” 


ND some of the people were still pro- 

testing angrily, but most of them 

were delighted; two old soldiers who had 

climbed the stairs were cackling about 

Tim Mockmore, and were calling him a 

bright boy, and saying that he wasn’t 
a patch on the old Judge, at that. 

At the head of the stairs Tim turned 
and looked back into the office, where 
Freddy still stood beside the table in a 
kind of trance. 

“Come along, son,” he cried, and his 
grandson ran to him, flag in hand. Tim 
picked him up in his arms. “I consider 
this a big day for me, Freddy, and for all 
of us, and especially for Holly Springs! 
I'll have him march with the rest of the 
Sons, right beside me, and I’ll carry 
Woodrow as a celebration.” 

Freddy blinked, and shook his head. 
“You started me off,” he said. “I’m go- 
ing to trail this idea if it’s the last thing 
I ever do! There’ll be other parades. I 
can’t rest until I find out something.” 

The men had retired down the stairs, 
bearing Holly Springs with them, and in 
a moment more the roar of his drum 
resounded from wall to wall in the street 
outside. 

“Come on!” cried Tim, heatedly. 
“Whatever it is, it can wait.” 

“No, it can’t. I’m thinking of some- 
thing grandpa told me... . I'll see you 
up at the cemetery—that is, if you’re not 
gone when I get there.” 

This was a thing the elder man could 
not understand, because his mind had 
been so busy with its own planning. 
But the mention of the judge, and the 
thought of a little flag snapping from its 
bronze marker half a mile away, softened 
whatever annoyance he might have felt 
at Freddy’s unwillingness to witness 
the triumph of Holly Springs. 

“All right, son,” he said, and then he 
was gone, carrying Woodrow. In four 
minutes more, the parade was going 
away, as well. 

Fred Mockmore opened the big safe. 
He had to hunt for a while but at last he 
found it—the dusty wad of paper on 
which Holly Springs’ mystery had been 
scrawled. There were only two additions 
during the nine years since the death of 
old Ira, and those Fred himself had made. 
He carried the papers to the desk which 
once had been his grandfather’s, and tore 
the rubber bands loose. 

Then he went into the library and 
brought out a squat, thick volume, calf- 
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bound, with colored patches on the back- 
bone. It was one of several volumes 
published by the State of Iowa under the 
direction of the Adjutant-General, and 
it carried the title, ‘Roster lowa Soldiers. 
War of the Rebellion. Vol. V. 32d— 
48th Regts. Infantry ...” 

Fred seated himself at the desk and 
opened the book, and began to unfold 
the scraps of paper, lingering over them 
with each unfolding, and feeling almost 
as if his grandfather listened and waited 
behind him. 

. . . When he got up from the desk, 
he did not know how long a time had 
elapsed. He was conscious that he had 
gone far into a realm where vanished 
hosts might approve what he was doing. 
He brushed his hand across his eyes; 
he put the notes which he had scribbled, 
into his pocket. He went down to the 
car and drove slowly out a long street 
toward a hill where the pines moaned 
forever. 

Cars and not a few farm buggies 
choked the lane past the greenhouse. 
There were people on foot, too, although 
two thousand of them pressed tightly 
together in the flower-decked cemetery, 
around the tiny park where the G. A. R. 
had set up a plated boulder, and where 
now they offered their prayer. 

The Sons of Union Veterans were near 
at hand, along the road which entered 
the cemetery at the main gate, and when 
Freddy parked the Overland and climbed 
out, he imagined that he could see the 
little cotton flag carried by Woodrow, 
that he could pick it out from all the 
others. But a young bay mare, skittish 
and country-bred, was fuming and danc- 
ing near the gate, almost in the road. 
So perhaps he couldn’t see Woodrow, 
after all. 

He found his father with ease. Tim 
had left the crowd and was out in the 
main lane, looking this way and that, 
hoping that Fred would come, and won- 
dering what notion had prompted his 
son to stay away from a convocation 


where all the Mockmores belonged. 


REDDY watched his father’s face as 

he talked to him. Years afterward 
he couldn’t decide which had impressed 
him more, as he told the great news: 
The staring eye-balls of his father, the 
squeals of the frightened young mare so 
near them, or the far-away voice of the 
chaplain, praying in the heart of that 
rustling crowd. 

“Holly Springs is an old soldier,” 
said Fred. “Don’t look at me like that, 
Dad. It’s all straight. I got it; I found 
it in the records. Grandpa searched the 
records, too, but of course he never 
looked through the Thirty-seventh Iowa 
Infantry!” 

Big Tim Mockmore seemed to shrink 
down until he was Freddy’s size. 
“Found?” he said, drily. “You 
found—” 

The horse squealed and squealed, 
and the sun (Continued on page 48) 
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was hot, and Freddy went on with 
what he had to say. “The Thirty- 
seventh Infantry was the Graybeard 
Regiment. That’s what he meant, Dad, 
a long time ago when he said they were 
all graybeards but him. It was unique, 
I guess, in the Union Army. It was made 
up of old men, people who shouldn’t 
have had to go, but who wanted to. 
Not all of them elderly, but at least past 
middle age. Beriah Derby was there. 
I found him in Company H. And his 
son is listed. Danford Derby, drummer, 
and it gives his age as eighteen. But 
you know they always listed them as 
eighteen, no matter how young they 
were.” 

His father took hold of Freddy’s coat 
and said a lot of strange things which 
made no meaning. 

“A few, a very few of those older men 
took their sons with them,” said Freddy. 
“It was in the records. Very few. You 
can find every name in there, every 
name that Holly Springs ever told. 
Lyman Allen, the name he told me— 
he was major. Stephen B. Shellady 
was the top sergeant. George Bennett 
was drum major. Curtis King was the 
oldest man in the regiment—eighty. 
Aaron Barnes was the fife major... 
Nowadays, in Europe, people would 
call it shellshock. He had all those names 
in his mind—every name except his 
own, and he was never able to think of 
that until you asked him about his 
father.” 

Tim Mockmore cried, “Old men! 
I’ve heard of the Graybeard Regiment, 
but I didn’t think—Pa used to— Why, 
they were supposed to guard prisoners 
and things. They didn’t get into ac- 
tion!” 

Freddy said, in that same deadly calm 
monotone, ‘Yes, they did. It was a 
mistake, I guess—a government mistake. 
But in 1864 the regiment was called upon 
to guard the provision trains from Mem- 
phis to Holly Springs. There were bands 
of Confederates roaming near them, and 


There 





garians, Bulgarians and Turks. I later 
had to learn to salute a few of the Central 
Powers’ representatives, but I’ll tell you 
about that anon. 

It was about this time that Wallgren 
came to town from Damblaine after 
eight months with the Gyrenes in billets. 
It appeared that The Stars and Stripes 
had to have a cartoonist, and he was it. 

I think I was the only member of the 
A. E. F. who wasn’t caught up by the 
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they came into conflict with them. Three 
of the old men were killed, four members 
of the regiment were wounded, and 
Beriah Derby was one of those killed. 
And it says Danford Derby was wounded. 
And there you are; there you’ve got to be, 
and God Himself couldn’t deny it!” 

Tim put his arms around his son and 
brushed his wet face across his shoulder. 
“We'll tell him,” he said. ‘We'll tell 
the whole town. You never saw any- 
body so happy, anyway. He got to 
march in the parade! He—” 

Then the first salute-volley of the 
firing squad snapped out in one vast, 
booming precision, and the sound sent 
the wild bay mare forward like a cannon- 
ball of horse-flesh. 

She went past the two men before they 
knew that this wasn’t an earthquake, 
but something infinitely more dangerous. 
The horse and the figures of people 
moved before Fred Mockmore’s eyes 
with unbelievable swiftness. He saw 
the wire fence, the open gate, and the 
crowd which fell away, hooting, from the 
crazy hoofs. 

He saw his son, too, standing alone in 
the middle of the road with the flag 
across his shoulder. . . . When he got 
down on his knees that night, Fred 
thanked his God, first, that Holly Springs 
had lived an outdoor life (which gave 
him the mind and body of a fox, even at 
his age), and, second, that he himself 
had never opened the history of the 
Thirty-seventh Infantry before the parade 
went off to the cemetery. 

For if Fred Mockmore had known what 
he knew later, Holly Springs would have 
marched with the old soldiers, where he 
belonged, and not alongside a three-year- 
old child with his scrap of cotton flag. 
He would not have been close to that 
child now, watching, beaming—hands 
ready to beat the long roll as soon as 
somebody gave his drumsticks back to 
him. 

His steps were short, but not so short 
as to be futile. He moved like a gray 
















gnome, a gnome wearing a drum which 
banged and bounced foolishly against 
his knees. The one shrill scream of a 
woman stove against the sky in the same 
second that Holly Springs’ drum struck 
the little boy from under the legs of the 
bay mare. 

The mare swam up into the sky, above 
the whirling tombstones and the faces 
which bobbed here and there in Freddy’s 
consciousness, as he crouched in the dust, 
his arms around the bawling child. 

“He’s all right,” people kept gasping. 
“All right! He was out of the way, 
Fred! He got him out of the way...” 

At last Fred stood up, his hands cruel 
against the bruise that the drum had 
put in Woodrow’s flesh, and he turned 
to find that his father was the one who 
held Holly Springs’ shoulders, while 
some others held his legs. 

“Don’t try to carry him,” a doctor’s 
voice was crying authoritatively. “‘Don’t 
try to carry him. We'll get a car—” 

They put him on the grass, with his 
head on a woman’s silk coat. The old 
man opened one shredded eyelid. 

“You're an old soldier, aren’t you?” 
sobbed Tim. “Sure you are!” 

“T drum,” whispered Holly Springs. 
“T march in the parade. Marched all the 
way up here. Beat the long roll 
when...” 

He spoke some more, a few words, 
but not even the Mockmores could tell 
what he was saying. 

And when the Mockmores and others 
waited, while trained hands did the last 
kindness which people could ever do to 
the drummer boy, a word came out to 
them and was whispered about, and 
later proved beyond a shadow of a doubt 
—there were ugly blue indentations, 
deep and forgotten marks in the chest 
and back of the little drummer—the 
brand of enemy lead which not even 
time could take from him, no matter how 
many soldiers went down to the dust, 
nor how many drums rolled spiritedly 
across the years. 
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Is a Saluting Demon 
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saluting snipers. They might get me on 
hands in the pocket, tunic or overcoat 
unbuttoned, and once at the Folies 
Bergéres for unwrapped putts—I had 
had an interlude in the neighboring Rue 
Geoffroy-Marie—but for bringing the 
index finger smartly to the brim of the 
overseas cap, or to the forelock when un- 
covered, and clicking the hobnails si- 
multaneously, I had no equal in any of 
the Allied forces. Years afterwards, the 






war-time President Poincaré confided to 
me that the real reason he named Foch 
and Pétain, Fayolle, Lyautey and Fran- 
chet d’Esperey marshals of France, in 
addition to Joffre, was to give me some- 
thing higher and better to work on. 
The only Allied troops on which my 
propaganda had no effect were the 
Aussies. But there is an exception to 
that, to which I shall come soon. As you 
all recall, the Anzacs on principle hated 
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all British officers, refused to salute them, 
and generally got away with it. 

There is the story of the Aussie leaning 
against a pillar box (lamp-post to you) in 
Haymarket, London, during the war. A 
smartly turned out little staff officer, 
about five feet three and all badges and 
red tabs and everything, walked past. 
Our Aussie was busily engaged in inhal- 
ing a fag, and surveying what little 
feminine pulchritude there was around 
that region. 

The little brass-hat, stunned at not re- 
ceiving a salute, waddled up Haymarket, 


; and then back. Still no response. Finally, 


red around the collar as well as around 
the hatband, he approached our Aussie 
and asked: 

“T say, my good man, have you seen 
any of His Majesty’s General Staff 
officers in this vicinity recently?” 

Replied the Aussie, still leaning against 
the pillar box, and without removing his 
cigarette from his mouth: 

“Millions o’ the cooties.” 

But I did see one Aussie salute one 
British officer—just once. I was strolling 
along the Rue St. Honoré in Paris a late 
November afternoon in 1918, and having 
some time to kill dropped into a little 
bistro on the right hand side as you go 
west. There were a couple of Anzacs. 
“Hi, Yank!’”’ “Hi, Digger!” The dice 
were out, and I lost. 

: We started out on the grand ole line, 
that Mother England was done with, that 


a the Dominions overseas were the real 


stuff, and that we Yanks and Aussies and 
Canucks and so on were much better 
blood brothers than all those blasted 
Limeys. The Dominions and we of the 
States had won the war in spite of the 
British and the Frogs and the rest, and 
no doubt about it. We got talking about 
that thorny subject, the retreat of March 
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21st,and the Aussies waxed eloquent. 
Another round of Martinique rum, and 
one of them confided: 

“Yer know, Yenk, it weren’t the poor 
Tommy’s fault! It wuz the fault of the 
bloighters wot was a-leadin’ of ’im!” 

Just at that moment the strident sound 
of trumpets blasted the autumnal air. A 
cavalry escort of the Garde Républicaine 
came trotting down the Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré. In an open barouche 
sat on the near side the French Foreign 
Minister, and on the off-side, in the uni- 
form of a British admiral, George V, 
King of England, Emperor of India, De- 
fender of the Faith. 

What did my two Aussies do? They 
wrenched themselves loose from their 
bar stools, straddled onto the pavement 
and there executed the finest pair of pin- 
wheel, all-rigging-out salutes I have ever 
witnessed. Being both six feet five to 
my five feet four, they put me completely 
out of the picture. Drat it, there I had 
missed not only a king but an emperor in 
my collection—and a British admiral, 
too. 

As soon as they had recovered from 
their patriotic orgy I ordered up another 
round and, to assuage my feelings, asked: 

“T thought you diggers weren’t ever 
going to salute a British officer again. 
And now I catch you at it! What’s gone | 
wrong?” | 

“Fergit it, Yenk,” replied the slightly | 
taller one. “We don’t keer nothing-all | 
fer one-pip-squirts, an’ don’t salute ’em | 
on principie. But the King—well.” | 

It seems that my respectful technique | 
penetrated even into the French Army. 
I had been in Paris, off and on, only about 
three months before I heard this story of 
a captain in the 111th Infantry who was 
passed by on the Rue Royale by one of 
his poilus. (Continued on page 50) | 
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There Is a Saluting Demon 


Becoming very stern, he reproached 
him. 

“What, my little one, in the 111th it is 
no longer the accepted custom to salute 
one’s officers?”’ 

Came the reply: 

“In the 111th, my captain? No, one 
does not salute them; one embraces 
them!” 

When plain Charley Dawes, Chicago 
banker, was catapulted from civilian life 
as head of the General Purchasing Board 
of the A. E. F. to one-star glory, his su- 
perior officer, Major-General James G. 
Harbord, victor of Chateau-Thierry and 
Soissons, later head of the S. O. S., had 
one hearty chuckle. I was on an inspec- 
tion trip with Dawes and Gentleman 
Jim at the time, and found, on request, 
that the former was missing from the roll 
call. 

“Oh, he’s just generaling around some- 
where,” said the Grand Old Man. “If 
you catch up with him, please tell him 
our train leaves in a half an hour. And 
if you have time, teach him how to sa- 
lute!” 

Came the peace. Your hero and 
Wally’s had that funny feeling in civilian 
clothes, whenever he passed a shavetail 
in uniform, as though he ought to climb 
into it, and then caught himself in time. 
It wasn’t so bad in Paris, where the fast 
disintegrating A. E. F. was giving place 
to the American Forces in Germany, but 
it got worse when your hero went to 
Washington, D. C., where uniform was 
still the rule, because we hadn’t signed 
the Versailles treaty. 

Back again to Europe. That was fif- 
teen years ago, man and boy. The Sa- 
luting Demon soon learned of fancy up- 
risings that had the old Roman out- 
stretched arm as their token. And here 
he must say that, thanks to his A. E. F. 
training, he has come through with an 
un-busted skull. Because whenever a 
Nazi or Fascist flag went by, he knew 
how to shoot out his right and keep it 
there until the emblem was well along 
Unter den Linden or the Via Nazionale. 

In Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany 
your deponent improved on his salute 
tremendously. Both those eminent na- 
tions, which tickle our risibilities when 
we think of making the world safe for 
democracy, have developed a heel-clack- 
ing technique that makes our feeble war- 
time efforts sound like BB shot compared 
to the blast of a Big Bertha. The timid 
newcomer to Rome or Berlin should 
learn to put steel plates into the insides 
of his shoes before he ventures forth into 
high black- or brown-shirt society. If 
he doesn’t strike sparks at his first con- 
tact with Le Gerarchie or Die Ueber- 
gruppen-fuehren they’ll think he’s a 
softy. 
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Now, at the risk of never being able to 
get a German visa from a consul, let your 
deponent let you in on a secret: Hitler is 
the worst saluter he has ever seen. 
Whereas big shots like General Goering, 
who learned his stuff in Baron von Rich- 
tofen’s Flying Circus, shoot their arms 
out like a pole-vaulter’s implement, der 
Fuehrer is positively flabby the way he 
puts up his paw. The Saluting Demon 
last saw him on May 1, 1934, as he was 
driving back to the Chancellery from a 





“We lost the blue print and don’t 
know where to stop.” 


big Kundgebung (an open air rally, if 
you must know) in the Berlin Lustgarten 
—saw him five yards away, on his (the 
S. D.’s) way to work. It being the cus- 
tom of the country, and also healthy, the 
S. D. shot out his right. What he received 
in return was the gesture of a country 
barber, poising his shears above a cus- 
tomer’s head, and uncertain whether to 
try again behind the ears or to attack the 
cowlick again. 

Not so with Mussolini. He slams his 
arm right up until it jerks at the socket. 
Not so with Old Man Hindenburg. Your 
correspondent saw him at his last public 
appearance in January of 1934, passing 
in review a lot of detachments of the old 
Imperial army, with their colors. One of 
our retired generals would merely have 
raised his blue-veined old hand to his 
visor and just kept it there. But Papa 
Hindenburg kept his massive claw snap- 
ping up and down, so that every one of 
those little groups of flag-bearers got its 
own personal reverence from stern right 
hand of the Field Marshal-President in 
person. 

The titular S. D. of the A. E. F., since 
he last saw you, has exchanged swipes 
with Edward VIII of England, Boris II 
of Bulgaria, Victor Emmanuel of Italy, 


the late Marshal Pilsudski of Poland, 
and the professor-president of the last- 
named country whom the soldiers allow 
to continue in functions, Dr. Ignatz 
Mosciki. 

And here the S. D. must relate, in all 
modesty, the climax of his saluting 
career. In an unguarded moment, while 
serving time in Italy, he had allowed to 
be pinned on him the Order of the Crown 
grade of Officer—Cavaliere Ufficiale, in 
Italian, abbreviated to “Cav.Uff.” on 
visiting cards and court circulars. It was 
just a little cotillion favor from the royal 
family, because they liked the stories he 
had written about the wedding of their 
daughter, the then Princess Giovanna, 
to King Boris of Bulgaria, and as such 
he accepted it. 

Now a Cav.Uff. has the right to wear a 
rosette of red and white striped ribbon, 
closely knit, in his left-breast button- 
hole. In most of the Western nations of 
Europe, your S. D. never thought about 
sporting it, being content with his Purple 
Heart and his American Legion button 
to astound the natives and scrape up 
acquaintances with fellow Yanks ma- 
rooned in the lands of the dunking crois- 
sants. But going out to Poland for the 
big cavalry review at—this is no joke— 
Blony, he knew he had got to put on all 
his dog, because if there is anything the 
hardy Poles prefer, more than vodka and 
slivovitz and fighting, it is a decoration. 

So the S. D. stuck his little rosette in 
the buttonhole of his overcoat, and 
started out to Blony. Whang! went a 
sentry’s musket to his shoulder in the 
Polish equivalent of present arms, Ho! 
At the entry of the fortress of Wawel, 
where all of Poland’s great lie entombed, 
a whole squad snapped into it with click- 
ing eyeballs. Much bemused, the Con- 
necticut Yankee who is the S. D. re- 
turned the courtesy with the national 
two-finger gesture. It pursued him even 
onto the reviewing field, where he found 
he didn’t have to show his pass—he, the 
baggy-panted Wallgren model—to any 
of the braided gentry roundabout. What 
was wrong? 

He put the question to a low soul 
named Mike Nowinski, his interpreter, 
guide, philosopher and friend during his 
Polish invasion. ‘‘Vy,”’ said Mike, ‘‘dot 
teccoresshion of yourrss iss chust like de 
Pollish won of Polonia Restituta, and 
efery sohnofaseagook vot hass won rates 
a salute from all de troops!” 

If you observe your S. D. closely, under 
the microscope, you will see that he has 
certain marks over his proboscis. They 
are growing slighter with the passage of 
years, even as is his hair. There is the 
story behind them: 

The S. D. was roped in on an Herrena- 
bend, a stag party in Berlin. A lot of the 
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Boche buddies who were looking south 
while we were looking north were there, 
and in fine singing and practical joking 
form. So long as they stuck to beer they 
were simply /ustig, gemuetlich, happy, 
mellow and friendly, but when they 
started taking in shots of their native 
corn likker—yes, they call it Korn!—be- 
tween foams, they got inquisitive and 
personal, and partisan. 

“Wassn’t dot a vondervoll idee off 
Hitler to restore de ollt Roman salute to 
Choiminy?” asked one, breathing very 
hard into the S. D.’s face. “Dot von 
armed saloot, in der alter Roemischer 
stil, so graceful, so nice, vot?” 

It was long past the S. D.’s bed-time. 
He shouldn’t have said it, he admits it 


When and Where? 


(Continued from page 11) 


sert that war is far away. Of course they 
may be correct, but all signs point in the 
opposite direction. Today the clearest 
observers in Europe and the United 
States, particularly those in the intelli- 
gence services of the governments I have 
already mentioned, believe that the 
danger period will begin about Easter, 
1937. From then on through the summer 
the spark leading to explosion may be 
ignited at any hour. None of these men 
foresees the present peace being preserved 
beyond 1937, or at latest the middle of 
the following year. All Europe today is a 
vast powder magazine wherein too many 
megalomaniacs are playing with giant 
firecrackers and Roman candles. 

Permit now the searchlight briefly to 
be turned away from Europe, for a con- 
sideration of secrets that have trickled 
through from Japan. 

The Japanese plan has more direct 
bearing upon the United States, although 
whatever Germany or Japan finally de- 
cide upon will undoubtedly have an im- 
mediate following effect upon the Ameri- 
can political program. 

Japan has been disappointed so far in 
her Manchurian adventure. That cam- 
paign was to be only the beginning of 
further conquests, in which she has been 
unable to continue operations on the 
grand scale of the original program. 

The reason is chiefly economic. Japan, 
like every other nation, under the mod- 
ern mechanized methods of war depends 
upon a certain commodity. This com- 
modity is oil. She thought that in Man- 
churia she would find oil in abundance, 
and discovered to her dismay that it ex- 
isted only in small quantities. 

Meanwhile the imagination of the 
Japanese public had been fired by their 
leaders, who now feel the force of na- 
tional pride and prestige pushing them 
on. In order to wage a successful war, 
Japan must find new fields of oil. 

She has found them. And again the 
secret service operatives of several na- 
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now. But the chance to smack one 
square across the plate was too good to 
miss | 

“Ya, Herr Baron,” he replied, stifling | 
a yawn. “The Fuehrer was very wise to 
resurrect that one-armed salute for you. 
Because so many of you fellows got so 
terribly tired holding both arms up in 
the air when you were in the Argonne!” 

Kindly, and neutral, hands took the 
Saluting Demon home, and a non-Aryan 
doctor stitched up what was left of his 
Wallgren-cartooneu snout. 

Since then, the S.D. has confined his 
saluting to his native soil, with particular 
emphasis on thumb-nosing the Gyrene 
And at the next foray into Europe, he 
will go equipped with a nose-guard. 





tions, including the United States, have 
kept their governments informed. At 
this writing, the eyes of Japanese mili- 
tary leaders are fixed on the Dutch East 
Indies as the place nearest to Nippon 
where they can find this sorely needed 
commodity. Borneo and Java are be- 
lieved to be richer in oil than in anything 
else and are without the defenses ne- 
cessary to repel a Japanese invasion. 
This, in brief, is the Japanese plan—the 
plan that may signal the beginning of a 
second world war. 

Its discovery some weeks ago caused 
the Japanese diplomats to take counsel, 
especially with American interests. They 
received strong reminders that Holland 
and her colonies are under the pseudo- 
protectorate of Great Britain, which 
would at once consider her own rights in- 
fringed if Japan moved against the 
Dutch. The Japanese were advised 
strongly to seek through British channels 
for some means of securing oil concessions 
in Java and Borneo that would supply all 
domestic needs, and to let well enough 
alone. Those islands with their surplus 
populations of millions could not other- 
wise be of benefit to Japan. Territorial 
aggression in that quarter would be an 
affront that Great Britain would not long 
nurse in secret, but only until she was 
ready to strike and to strike hard. So 
far this advice has not been carried out 
and Japan rests upon her aggressive 
future policy. 

The Japanese thought, after the show- 
ing of British weakness in the Mediter- 
ranean during the Italian crisis of 1935, 
that the British public and also the pub- 
lic of the United States would be in- 
capable of action and remain passive ob- 
servers of any warlike spectacle. The 
pacifist sentiment that in recent years has 
spread over both the English-speaking 
nations convinced not only the govern- 
ment at Tokio, but also the Germans 
and the Italians, that the authorities 
at London (Continued on page 52) 
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and Washington were supine, that 
they dare not send armies and navies to 
fight outside their own domains. If by 
chance the Dutch East Indies were left 
to their fate, the next victim on the list 
would be Uncle Sam, through occupation 
of the Philippines, where also is an 
abundance of oil. 


HE same counselors who suggested a 

parley with Great Britain pointed out 
this grave mistake in the Japanese rea- 
soning. They stated in effect that neither 
the English nor the American public 
would take anything of this nature lying 
down; that both nations would be 
aroused out of their supposed lethargy, 
and would fight. Also they would fight 
side by side, though not because of mu- 
tual love. Each nation regards its own 
flag as the symbol of its individual self, 
aside from which, sentiment does not 
enter in. Great Britain and the United 
States may therefore be allies in the next 
war, if the situation comes to that, be- 
cause their commercial and economic in- 
terests are parallel, not only in the Far 
East but throughout the world. For 
mutual protection they would fight to- 
gether, to sink or swim. 

My informants in both Great Britain 
and America see in the Japanese plan of 
taking over the Dutch East Indies the 
hand of Berlin. In the new lineup be- 
tween Berlin and Tokio, it would be all 
to the German advantage for trouble to 
start in the Far East rather than for 
Germany to fix the zero hour for action 
on the European continent. Under mod- 
ern conditions for air raids, Holland pro- 
vides a better route from Germany to 
England than the Belgian highway of 
1914. Holland also is less prepared 
against invasion, especially since Bel- 
gium, alarmed by the events of 1936, is 
taking stronger defense measures and is 
more inclined to act alone than to take 
instructions from stronger neighbors. 

The news of an agreement between 
Japan and Germany was headlined in the 
world press during the latter part of No- 
vember, 1936. It was piously proclaimed 
in both nations to be not a military under- 
standing to insure the joint action of 
troops, but merely a defensive entente to 
offset any possibility that the communist 
doctrines of Soviet Russia might cross 
their respective frontiers. Leaders in 
France, Great Britain and the United 
States prior to the announcement 
poohed-poohed at the very idea that any 
form of German-Japanese alliance was in 
existence. This, despite the known fact 
that the intelligence services of the well- 
informed powers reported nearly two 
years ago that a military accord between 
these nations had actually been signed 
within the walls of the German Embassy 
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at Tokio. Small wonder then that Japan, 
already fearing that the Manchurian oc- 
cupation would turn out to be only a 
minor success, was looking afield for her 
necessary supply of oil. 

Returning again to the German plan, 
as it now appears, the main idea of the 
Reichswehr chiefs is to aid in keeping 
trouble brewing over western Europe in 
order that on Der Tag she may be able 
to throw her entire weight in the direc- 
tion of her desire. According to the 
latest espionage reports, her point of ini- 
tial attack, possibly following the Jap- 
anese overture in the Dutch East Indies, 
will be Czecho-Slovakia. The opinion of 
military experts is that this unhappy na- 
tion, surrounded on three sides by Reich 
territory, will be able to resist invasion 
no longer than it takes the German troops 
to march. Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
possibly Jugo-Slavia and Rumania, will 
either follow the Teuton chariot willingly, 
or offer only feeble protest. Poland, un- 
fortunately situated between Germany 
and Russia, while she dislikes whole- 
heartedly both her neighbors, hates 
Russia the more. And Russia, or that 
part of it known as the Ukraine, rich and 
fertile, is marked as the big prize—the 
realization of the Hitlerian dream of em- 
pire that will make Germany the domi- 
nant nation of the earth. 

More than a half century ago, on the 
battlefield of Plevna, an eminent ob- 
server of the clash between the forces of 
Osman Pasha and Czar Alexander II 
made the following statement: 

“It is always safe to predict that 
Turkish troops will fight better than ex- 
pected and that Russian troops will fight 
worse than expected.” 


N spite of world-wide propaganda to 
the contrary, the foregoing assertion 
concerning Russia is correct. Always the 
performance of Russian troops has 
ranked below their pictorial splendor, 
even in victory—as at Plevna. Russia 
has never won in first-class fashion a war 
against seasoned troops. But on the 
other hand, although she has lost wars, 
never have her defeats proved definitely 
disastrous. Even Napoleon, after the 
triumphant occupation of Moscow, found 
Russia too much for him. It is easy to 
push one’s head into a feather bed, but 
the harder one pushes the more one 
chokes. 

In 1914, after the Russian invasion of 
East Prussia, when Hindenburg lumbered 
into action at Tannenburg, Russia’s 
death roll included the flower of her army 
—the corps of the Imperial Guards—and 
yet the Germans were forced to face the 
Russian frontier with the same number 
of divisions until the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. 









The present Russian army is un- 
doubtedly a finer fighting machine than 
that of the Czar, in the same proportions 
that all military nations have improved 
their armies with equipment developed 
since the World War. The Germans, 
however, hold the entire Soviet military 
organization in contempt. They should 
know, for their own General von Ham- 
merstein, afterwards Commander-in- 
Chief of the Reichswehr, was the first 
person to take the Soviet manpower in 
hand and whip it into military formation. 
In this benign task he was aided by many 
German officers of the old imperial army 
who were jobless after the Armistice. 

These German chieftains, including 
General von Fritsch, the cold, machine- 
like martinet who now commands the 
Reichswehr, consider the present Rus- 
sian army as only a gigantic police force, 
splendid to gaze upon but lacking in a 
complete change of uniforms, boots, also 
in supplies of food and ammunition to 
carry them through a hard campaign. A 
campaign against the new Reichswehr 
would certainly be hard even if the 
Russians amounted to all their most 
ardent admirers say concerning them. 


HE Russian air force is also dismissed 

by the Germans as beneath their seri- 
ous consideration—big, certainly, and with 
good pilots, but incompetent mechanics 
who cannot, or at least do not, keep their 
machines in decent repair. This was 
demonstrated early in 1936 when a huge 
fleet of Russian planes embarked upon 
what was announced to be a ‘“demonstra- 
tion in force’’ for the benefit of Germany. 
The undertaking was to be a non-stop re- 
turn trip to Prague, as a means of proving 
what trouble the Reichswehr might ex- 
pect if they invaded Czecho-Slovakia. It 
was called off in mid-flight because so 
many machines crashed through lack of 
proper previous overhauling. This nat- 
urally was not permitted to appear in 
the press, but was learned through the 
tireless efforts of the German espionage 
bureau, whose agents are now at work all 
over Europe. 

England, in all probability, will take 
the initial lead in the next war, on the 
side against Germany. At least it is not 
expected that she will again muddle 
about confusedly as in 1914, when more 
prompt and vigorous action by Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey might have pre- 
vented the precipitate German attack 
through Belgium. But England again 
apparently lacks leaders, and must in all 
ways possible count upon aid from Rus- 
sia and particularly from France. In the 
latter country the Socialist Premier, 
Leon Blum, has done much better than 
anyone expected, so that, despite grow- 
ing opposition, he cannot yet be counted 
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out of the picture. In face of danger from 
without, France, although naturally far 
more rightist than her last elections 
would lead to suppose, certainly would 
adjust her internal disturbances with dis- 
patch. Again she would live up to her 
great tradition as a military nation, by 
presenting to the enemy a united front 
comprising what still is one of the finest 
and best officered armies in the world. 
In the lineup, Great Britain would again 
be slow in raising a sizeable land ex- 
peditionary force. While risking all of 
her mighty fleet and her competent air 
force, she would of necessity depend upon 
Russia and France for men. Italy as in 
1914 remains the great question mark. 
Then she was a member of the Triple 
Alliance, with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. A year later she was a mem- 
ber of the enlarged Triple Entente, fight- 
ing against her former partners and on 
the side of France, Russia and Great 
Britain. 

At this point enters the United States. 
Whether this nation can actually keep 
out of the next general war, whether she 
will be dragged into it as in 1917, or 
whether she will enter of her own accord, 
to take a commanding position, only the 
Almighty can answer. The best solution 
of the American situation, therefore, 
would seem to lie in an adequate Ameri- 
can army, a numerically sufficient, com- 
petent American air force and an Ameri- 
can navy second to none. In no other 
way can we be safe. When, at the end of 
the Civil War, the United States had a 
real standing army, she abruptly awak- 
ened Emperor Napoleon III from his 
dream of empire in Mexico by the simple 
fact of that army’s existence. 

American leaders with whom I have 
talked since President Roosevelt began 
his second term, and is thereby in better 
position to form his foreign policy than 
during his first term when internal affairs 
of the nation were of paramount impor- 
tance, are now studying a plan for an 
army increase based on the Swiss scheme 
of short term conscription—a few months 
each year over a period of several years. 
In that event, America would soon have 
a trained force of a million men. 

The Roosevelt Doctrine, as the Ameri- 
can foreign policy of the next four years 
may become inscribed in history, is based 
primarily upon the invitation issued in 
January, 1936, to all Latin and South 
American states to hold the Pan-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference, which, after the 
postponement made necessary by the 
election campaign, was held at Buenos 
Aires in December. With the states of 
both Americas pledged to stand together, 
the position of the President is visibly 
strengthened in its attitude toward 
belligerent Europe. An increased Ameri- 
can army in formation, a navy brought to 
full parity with the new program of 
Great Britain, an air force second to none, 
plus Pan-American political unity, may 
be the belated but real factors in bringing 
the old world (Continued on page 54) 
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to its senses and to a proper state of 
balance. 

More than this, however, the President 
plans to invite officially the leading 
statesmen of Europe—Stalin, Mussolini, 
Hitler, or their representatives acting 
with full and complete authority, to- 
gether with statesmen of France and 
Great Britain to meet with himself at 
Washington, there to place all cards on 
the table for the purpose of solving the 
present European crisis, also curtailing 
the arms building now keeping that crisis 
at white heat. 

According to my information, the 
official belief is that this invitation will 
not be accepted. It will undoubtedly re- 
ceive deep consideration, both in the 
European press and upon parliamentary 
tribunes. It will create anxiety in the 
government cabinets of the Old World. 
But in the end and with all the measured 
dignity and courtesy of Old World di- 
plomacy and at the same time with all its 
cunning, a way will be discovered to avoid 
a meeting with the President of the 





When and Where? 


(Continued from page 53) 





United States in his own capital. The 
majority of European leaders will for one 
reason or another find it inadvisable and 
impossible to desert their own firesides in 
these parlous times. 

Therefore, and possibly prior to in- 
viting the European statesmen to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Roosevelt will propose a 
definite understanding with Great Brit- 
ain. It is his feeling that perhaps the most 
important step that may prevent another 
world war is the closest possible co-opera- 
tion of the English-speaking nations. It 
is not now inferred that the United States 
and Great Britain should align them- 
selves under the strict formula of a treaty, 
economic, political or military, but 
rather an unwritten agreement or an 
entente cordiale, such as that which 
firmly linked England and France during 
the greatest crisis the world has experi- 
enced up to date. At present he contem- 
plates, so I am given to understand, that 
the meeting designed to weld Anglo- 
Saxon unity shall take place in London 
rather than in Washington. There the 









President, according to the present pro- 
gram, would be represented by an Am- 
bassador-Extraordinary, in whom he has 
complete confidence. This detail is sub- 
ject to change, but in the light of ex- 
perience it is believed the President of the 
United States, in dealing with Europe, is 
far stronger when he remains at home. 
But the fact that he has already made a 
successful trip to South America implies 
that in the event of an emergency he may 
of course set forth again upon a battle 
cruiser bearing the Stars and Stripes, 
bound for Europe. 

This program, if carried out, would be 
the boldest diplomatic move ever made 
by an American or by any chief of gov- 
ernment in the world’s history, far sur- 
passing that of Woodrow Wilson’s per- 
sonal attendance at the Conference of 
Versailles. And even in the event that 
Mr. Roosevelt fails finally in his efforts 
to secure a peaceful settlement of present 
world problems, he will be in fuller knowl- 
edge of what to expect, and better 
equipped to guide the United States. 
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larly when one machine gun after another 
started shooting at them from the ground 
and the anti-aircraft guns went ker-rump 
and dotted the sky with sudden puffs of 
black and white smoke. 

It always has been a marvel to me how 
we found our way in the utter blackness 
of the nights. I’ll never forget the mud, 
nor those chicken-wire bunks, nor how 
cold and wet and tired I got, nor the 
sound of a rifle bullet when you know it 
was meant for you. 

My last impression was the terrible 
quiet on the first nights after the war 
ended, and of lights in the dark, and of 
walking carelessly. 

Finee la guerre. 

All at once, I wanted to go home. 

We are leaving tomorrow for Bruley and 
thence, so the rumor goes, for Brest. We 
are to parade in New York on Dec. 25th. 

I wrote this in my note book on 
November 20, 1918, in a dugout in the 
side of a hill between Vilcey-sur-Trey and 
Viéville. 

Need I tell you that I did not leave the 
next day; that I did not go to Brest; and 
that I did not parade in New York on 
December 25th? Did anybody leave the 
next day? 

It was five weary months before me 
and my outfit got on a ship and sailed 
for home. 

I spent Thanksgiving on guard duty 
in the pouring rain in Houdelaincourt 
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where I was billeted in a barn along with 
a lot of other guys, some chickens and a 
goat. 

On Christmas, the day I should have 
been marching up Fifth Avenue, as I 
really do expect to march next Septem- 
ber, I was in a place called Brachay, a 
little spot on the map with a big pile of 
manure behind the mairie. 

Christmas was u success. The messpans 
looked as if a big mistake had been made. 
In our billet we had a Christmas tree decor- 
ated with tent pegs, sacks of Bull, cotton 
waste, tinfoil from Piedmont packages, 
pine cones, and Christmas cards. Sixteen 
of us drank two cases of beer, fifteen bottles 
of red wine, four bottles of cognac, and a 
botile of rum. We sang. 

I remember singing ““Take Me Back to 
New York Town” and getting very sen- 
timental and homesick. 

With the new year came a new order: 

We have to sleep head to foot. Sleeping 
as we do, two on a shelf, it’s a lousy order. 
You wake up with your bunkie’s feet in 
your face. The smell isn’t all it ought to 
be, either. 

All this time we were growing more 
restless, pining for home. 

On January 25th, we went in trucks 
to Wassy and boarded U. S. box cars, 
palatial accommodations compared to 
the French 40 hommes—S8 chevaux. 

Bokoo straw and five days rations. Off 
at last! 









We wound up in a place called Branne. 
I am in the Hotel du Midi on the corner 
of the Grande Rue and Les Alées d’ Amour. 
We have straw in our bed sacks. Rumor— 

Our mail has been stopped in the U.S. 
because we are coming home. 

I wonder who thought up that one. 

From Branne we went to all the camps 
around Bassens and worked on the 
American docks, and cursed while we 
watched one outfit after another march 
aboard ship and sail away. 

I’m going to build a boat and, with a few 
friends, sail for America. That’s the only 
way I'll ever make it. 

We were indignant over another rumor 
that we would not be allowed to sport 
our overseas service stripes in the United 
States. 

General Pershing reviewed us on the 
docks. He thanked us but neglected to 
tell us when we were going home. 

Passes to Bordeaux—My gawd, the 
wondrous women. Their skirts are so 
short and their stockings so silky. Kum 
wiz me, bebe. Gr-r- 

On March 2oth we rolled our packs, 
cleaned the barracks and hiked to Camp 
Genicart No. 1. 

Good old pack. Keep going, feet, hills 
ahead. 

We were on our way to the delouser. 
The delouser had grown in importance 
in our minds until it was a golden goal. 
You couldn’t go home without going 
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through the delouser. Once you were 
deloused, you went home. 

But we weren’t deloused in No.1. We 
lived in cold, leaky barracks, walked a 
mile to a consolidated mess, did a lot of 
policing, and attended an educational 
movie which made us feel we had every 
disease in the world. 

Then came the day of days for us 
homeward-bound lads. 

March 27th—Genicart No. 2. 
delouser! ! 

It was a mysterious ordeal desired yet 
dreaded. In the midst of it were preda- 
tory inspectors who would steal the sou- 
venirs we had lugged all over France. 
Some fuzzy doctor might find something 
wrong with us. 

They say it is half a mile from No. 1 to 
No. 2. With a pack it is more. Much 
more. When we hit No. 2 we went to bar- 
rack No. 320 and stacked rifles. 

Without anything to ease my aching 
back save a hunch and a shrug now and 
again, I was led to a bare shed. We were 
lined up and told to unsling packs, put all 
our valuables in an outside pocket and 
wait. From there—up the road a short way 
to another shed where I got a property slip, 
a barrack bag and a R. C. bag. In the 
middle of the room lads were turning their 
equipment upside down and stuffing it into 
barrack bags. This was the den of thieves. 
If the inspectors saw anything of yours 
they liked, they told you you could not 
take it and tried to take it away. Your 
personal stuff—not cloth or leather—went 
into the R. C. bag. Everything else went 
into the barrack bag. 

A guy takes your three blankets, bed 
sack, extra pair of shoes and issue stuff. 
He checks your property sheet and shoos 
you away. (Your service record checked 
first—battery of typewriters.) 

I lugged my barrack bag and R. C. bag 
to another shed (the delouser proper) a 
long room, partitioned into sections A B C, 
etc. I went in and laid all my stuff on a 
shelter half—even unto the clothes I had on 
except one pair extra shoes, socks and un- 
derwear. A cart was run out on a track and 
I put my junk aboard on hooks. 

When everything was on, it was run 
into the delouser and heated to 210 degrees. 
I left in my shoes with my R. C. bag in one 
hand and my underwear and socks in the 
other. The underwear and socks I tossed 
through a little window as I left the room. 
At the door I was handed a towel. I took 
a shower. There were buckets of soft soap 
which I had been warned against as mat- 
ing the hair; so I went easy. Cleansed, I 
set out for the next room which was full of 
doctors, some in long white robes, with 
electric torches. 

As I left, a man draped a blanket over 
my shoulders. 

From there on I got clothes that my prop- 
erty sheet showed I lacked. 

I landed in another partitioned room 
at the other end of the one I started from. 
The rack came out with our stuff on the 
hooks, steaming. 

They give you two minutes to take off 
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the rack the things thal are yours. I was, 
not sure just what was mine. The rack 
was hauled away and the process of assem- 
blage degan. 

“That's all right,” says the guy, and 
hands me an order for them. Sol got a 
shirt that was four colors, the socks all odd. 
Each legging was different. 

Half dressed I lugged my booty to the 
next room. 

A guy takes off my hat. Why, I don’t 
know. Then he gives me a pass to gel out 
into the rain. 

You're in and out of the delouser in forty 
minutes flat. 

When you come out you’re all upset and | 
look like a Belgian refugee. You're 50) 
dizzy you don’t know your own name, 
where you are going, or what you own, al- 
though you know it’s damn heavy. 

I have no mattress and the slats are hard. | 
Directly over my head there is a hole in the | 
roof. Water drops on me. The wind | 
blows up and I lie on my wooden grating | 
and shiver and twist. Reveille 5:45. 

Having been deloused, our hopes of 
going home were bright. Days passed. | 
Nothing happened. 

Impatiently we passed the time. We 
put on a show in the Auditorium. Our 
baseball team played a couple of games. 
There was gambling in the streets on pay 
day. 

In this camp of ‘‘to-morrow”’ everyone is 
first on the sailing list. Here old friends | 
meet. There are outfits here from all over 
the country. 

There were movies day and night in 
Genicart No. 2. The pictures were all 
silent in those days. The silence of the 
room filled with soldiers was intensified 
every time a whistle was blown to call 
for attention to an announcement. Every 
announcement made some men happy 
and others envious. It told which outfit | 
was going home. 

April 14th. Everybody's happy to- 
night. We are supposed to leave to-morrow. 
(What, again?) All afternoon in the mo- | 
vies the whistle blew. | 

“Twelfth Engineers to barracks at once.” 

You should hear the silence every time 
the whistle blew. Silence tingling with | 
expectancy. 

Then, after the announcement, the shouts | 
of the remainirig men: “When does the 18th | 





go?” “How about the 58th?” . . 
Then the miracle. We left next | 
day. 


Returning with a general police detail, | 
from Camp No. 1, we were told to pack, | 
eat mess and allay. 

The last mess in France. | 

Vaguely, now, I wonder what we had 
for mess that last night in camp. In the | 
rush of more important happenings it | 
must have been too trivial for my note- | 
book. It does not say. | 

We left Genicart No. 2 at 7 p.m. and set 
out for the docks. The pace was brisk. The 
packs were heavy. We made one halt and 
that was useless because we had to stand. 
It was raining lightly. No one com- 
plained. Keepgoing! (Continued on page 56) 
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The R. C. shed was lighted on the docks 
where we had worked. Packs were unslung 
from aching backs and shoulders. Cups 
were got out for coffee. The band played 
“Homeward Bound” and a tickle ran 
down my back. Coffee, big jelly sandwich 
and chocolate bar from R. C., also a deck of 
Piedmonts. Good old R. C. 

Presently we filed out onto the dock. 
Troops were mounting the gang plank. At 
the foot stood an officer checking the list. 
He said “Rennie,” and I said “Rud.” 
Then I ran on board. Simple. But I'd 


Mandate to the effect that the annual 
budget be published in The American 
Legion Monthly, the National Finance 
Committee herewith submits the esti- 
mated budget for 1937 as approved by 


DB ACCORDANCE with Convention 


Revenue: 
General: 
Members—goo,oco @ $1.00 
Less: Subscriptions to Monthly G 65 


S. A. L. members, 60,000 @ .25 
Emblem Division earnings. . . . 
Legion Publishing Division earnings 
Reserve Fund earnings 
Purchase discount 
Interest earned 

Washington Building 

Emblem Inventory. 


Restricted: 
Earnings Endowment Fund Corporation 
Excess of Child Welfare fund from 1936 
Contributions: 
Forty and Eight for Child Welfare 
Auxiliary for Rehabilitation. . 
Auxiliary for Child Welfare 
Eight and Forty for Child Welfare 


Expenses: 

Payable from General Revenue: 
Administration . 
Membership Card Section. 
a. ‘ : 


——- 
licity. . 
Finance 
Executive 
Rehabilitation 


Total payable from General Revenue 


Payable from Restricted Revenue: 
Rehabilitation. . ye Se “ 
Child Welfare. . 


Total payable from Restricted Revenue 


Total expense 
Reserve against membership 


MEMBERSHIP. The Finance Com- 
mittee must necessarily look upon mem- 
bership as an item of revenue from a con- 
servative viewpoint, and a membership of 
g00,000 seems to be assured. Sixty-five 
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waited a long time for this. I went below to 
Deck 3 and tossed my stuff on a top bunk. 

The big adventure was finished. I had 
souvenirs—a Boche helmet, a one-pound- 
er, a musette bag... What was it they 
gave us when we were discharged? 
Fifty dollars, or was it sixty? I forget. I 
shouldn’t, because it was all the money 
I had in the world. And I was what, 
twenty-one? Yes; twenty-one. 

You can forget a lot of things in eight- 
een years—things you thought you would 
remember always. 


THE LeEGION’s BUDGET FOR 1937 


the National Executive Committee, 
November 10, 1936. 

Following the table of budgeted in- 
come and expense, is an explanation of 
the various items in order that they may 
be fully understood. 


RECOMMENDED BUDGET FOR 1937 


$497 656. o2 


$180,000.00 
15,000.00 


20,000.00 
25,000.00 
10,000.00 

2,000.00 


$252,000.00 


$749,656.02 


$106,227.99 
5,845.00 
31,851.95 
23,190.00 
87,500.00 
28,330.03 
83;. 3§0.00 
28,196.7 


$394491-72 2 


$143,67 3-75 
108,326 5 


$252,000.00 


$646,491.72 
103,164.30 


$749,656.02 


INCOME 


cents of the national per capita dues is al- 
located to subscriptions to The American 
Legion Monthly, leaving thirty-five cents 
reserved to general revenue. Subscrip- 
tions to the National Legionnaire in this 
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budget are included in the item of Ex- 
pense under “Publicity.” 

SONS OF THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION. This item of revenue consisting 
of the dues of the S.A.L. is expended for 
the conduct of this organization from 
general funds under the Administration 
Division. 

EMBLEM DIVISION EARNINGS. 
This estimated revenue is derived from 
the sale of buttons, caps, regalia, jewelry, 
etc., through this Division, and it is ac- 
cumulated not because of a large profit 
on the articles so sold, but rather because 
of the large volume of sales accruing 
through the million and a half prospec- 
tive buyers in The American Legion and 
The American Legion Auxiliary. 

PUBLISHING DIVISION EARN- 
INGS. This item of revenue consists of 
the estimated profit from the Advertising 
Department of the Publishing Division. 

RESERVE FUND. The National 
Treasurer has submitted a statement of 
the interest earnings which may be ex- 


EXPENSE 


The items under this head, set forth 
opposite each of the various Divisions of 
National Headquarters, are more or less 
self-explanatory. They represent the 
budget of expenditures for these Divisions 
as approved by the National Executive 
Committee and are arranged to meet the 
accumulated requirements of convention 
mandates while keeping expenditures well 
within the year’s income. 

As stated previously, the cost of pub- 
lishing the National Legionnaire is in- 
cluded under ‘‘Publicity Division.” 

Rehabilitation and Child Welfare are 
financed from revenue restricted for those 
purposes with the exception of $28,196.75 
allocated from General Funds to complete 
the requirements of Rehabilitation. 

7 . . 


Don’t Give Up the Airship 


(Continued from page 19) 


successful airship should have to suffer a 
series of harmful rumors, each one en- 
tirely groundless. But the greatest ob- 
stacle for the airship is honest misunder- 
standing—lack of proper comprehension 
of its characteristics, purposes, history 
and its casualties, as well as similar 
phases of other kinds of aircraft. Also, 
the airship unfortunately has lacked 
even a fraction of the propaganda and 
ballyhoo that have been so helpful to 
airplanes and surface vessels. 

So, to the small group of airship be- 
lievers, this action of the Legion is in- 
deed an inspiration. The Legion has 
asked in effect, only fair play in the de- 
termination of the full usefulness of the 
airship in the defense of our country. 
Such a swelling tide surely cannot much 
longer be resisted. 
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pected from the Reserve Funds of The | 
American Legion. 

PURCHASE DISCOUNT. A self- 
explanatory item. The Legion pays its 
bills promptly. 

INTEREST EARNED. For proper 
accounting purposes, the Nationa! Or- 
ganization credits itself with interest upon 
the capital invested in the Washington 
office building and charges those Divi- 
sions which occupy the building. Like- 
wise, it is credited with interest upon the 
capital invested in the merchandise in- 
ventory of the Emblem Division, which 
Division is in turn charged with the item. 

RESTRICTED REVENUE. These 
funds come from specific sources and are 
earmarked for specific purposes. Interest 
from the Endowment Fund can only be 
allocated for Rehabilitation and Child 
Welfare. The items listed under ‘“Con- 
tributions” are self-explanatory and 
represent funds provided through the 
generosity and loyalty of the 40 & 8, The 
American Legion Auxiliary and the 8& 4o. 


Attention is called to the item titled 
“Reserve against Membership.” This 
represents the amount of surplus for the 
year available for the Reserve Funds 
provided the estimated Income and Ex- 
pense come within the above budget. 
The National Finance Committee is of 
the firm opinion that if these Reserves 
are to be built to a figure which wiil in- 
sure proper financing during the declining 
years of the Legion, it must be done dur- 
ing the next decade or so, and that $100,- 
ooo per year is a minimum amount to 
lay by for that rainy day. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The National Finance Committee 
Sam W. REYNOLDs, Chairman 
Joun Lewis SMITH 
Epcar B. DuNLAapP. 


I have yet to find a fair argument 
against the airship that cannot be an- 
swered legitimately and _ satisfactorily. 
What most critics fail to do is to realize 
the importance of specialization in the 
field of air transportation—for all air- 
craft are in fact merely cargo carriers, 
whether they carry men, goods or mili- 
tary loads. 

The Navy has always believed in the 
old adage, “A place for everything and 
everything in its place.’ The aero- 
nautical version might well be stated, 
“A place for each type of aircraft and 
each type in its own place.” 

At sea a few new gigantic palatial 
steamers of about thirty knots fair 
weather speed have augmented but not 
replaced any existing freighters, tankers, 
passenger (Continued on page 58) 
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Science Discovers 
New Wayto 


Increase Weight 


Gains of 10 to 25 Ibs. in a few 
weeks. First package must add 
weight or the trial is free 


N AMAZING new ‘7-power’” yeast dis- 
covery in pleasant tablets is putting 
pounds of solid, normally attractive flesh 
on thousands of ‘‘skinny,’’ rundown people 
who never could gain an ounce before. 


Doctors now know that the real reason why great 
numbers of people find it hard to gain weight is that 
they don’t get enough Vitamin B and iron in their 
daily food. Without these vital elements you may lack 
appetite and not get the most body-building good out 
of what you eat. 

Now scientists have discovered that one of the richest 
known sources of Vitamin B is cultured ale yeast. By 
a@ new process the finest imported cultured ale yeast is 
how concentrated 7 times, making it 7 times more 
powerful. Then it is combined with 3 kinds of blood- 
Strengthening iron, pasteurized whole yeast and other 
valuable ingredients in little tablets called Ironized 
Yeast tablets. 

If you, too, are one of the many “skinny,” run- 
down persons who need these vital elements, get these 
new “7-power” Ironized Yeast tablets from your drug- 
gist at once. Note how quickly they increase your appe- 
tite and help you get more benefit from the body-build- 
ing foods that are so essential. Then day after day. 
watch flat chest develop and skinny limbs round out to 
normal attractiveness. See natural beauty come to your 
cheeks. Soon you feel like a different person, with new 
charm, new pers j 


Money-back guarantee 


No matter how skinny and rundown you may be from 
lack of enough Vitamin B and iron, try this wonderful 
new “‘7-power” Ironized Yeast for just a few short weeks 
and note the change. If not delighted with the results 
of the very first package, your money instantly refunded 


Special FREE offer! 


To start thousands building up their health right away, 
we make this absolutely FREE offer. Purchase a pack- 
age of Ironized Yeast tablets at once, cut out the seal 
on the box and mail it to us with a clipping of this 
paragraph. We will send you a fascinating new book on 
health, “‘New Facts About Your Body.’* Remember, re- 
sults with the very first package—or money refunded. At 
all druggists. Ironized Yeast Co., Inc., Dept. 342, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“SKINNY? READ HOW 


THOUSANDS ARE 
GAINING 10to25LBS.” 





11 Ibs., 4 weeks 
“Was weak and tired. 
With Ironized Yeast I 
gained 11 Ibs. in 4 weeks 
and feel strong as an 
ox.’*—Robert Thompson, 
Columbus, Ga. 

15 Ibs., 5 weeks 
“Had lost weight and 
strength—took Lronized 
Yeast and gained 15 Ibs. 


in 5 weeks.”” — 
wepwana, Brooklyn, 
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steamers, wind-jammers, and so forth. 
Nor is there any universal heavier-than- 
air craft; we need land planes, sea- 
planes, amphibians, flying boats, and a 
wide assortment of each. No army can 
find any one weapon capable of fulfilling 
all its needs. The same is true of a navy. 


ND so in aerial transport there is no 
universal type; there is room and 
need for both heavier-than-air craft, 
which carry light loads for short or mod- 
erate distances at very high speeds, and 
for lighter-than-air ships to carry much 
greater loads for much greater distances, 
much more comfortably and safely, at 
speeds which, while not so high as the 
airplane’s, are much greater than those 
of surface vessels. The basic advantages 
of the highest speed, the highest useful 
loads and the greatest range simply can- 
not be combined simultaneously in any 
one kind of carrier. And regardless of 
what development the future may pro- 
duce in heavier-than-air craft, it is my 
opinion that there will be certain tasks, 
both naval and commercial, that can 
best continue to utilize the advantages of 
lighter-than-air craft. Airships probably 
will never enter such fields as trans- 
continental and coastal traffic where the 
faster planes may stop and refuel fre- 
quently. But where long non-stop dis- 
tances overseas must be spanned, and for 
certain naval tasks, the airship has cer- 
tain advantages that probably will never 
be matched. 

Let’s glance at examples in today’s 
commercial oceanic air transportation. 
In 1929, yesterday’s airship, represented 
by the 1928 Graf Zeppelin, crossed the 
Pacific Ocean from Tokio to San Fran- 
cisco, with twenty passengers and 1,000 
pounds of other cargo in less than three 
days. Within the past year all America 
was properly thrilled when mail—and 
later passenger service—was inaugurated 
by American heavier-than-air craft be- 
tween San Francisco and Manila. Yet, 
a comparison of today’s airship with this 
modern flying boat is eloquent of airship 
advantage. The longest non-stop dis- 
tance of the Trans-Pacific route, that 
between San Francisco and Honolulu, is 
2410 statute miles. On that relay, with 
the required fuel reserve, the payload 
of this remarkable 51,000-pound flying 
boat is six passengers, a little baggage 
and a few hundred pounds of mail, 
totaling less than a ton. Except between 
California and Hawaii these boats do not 
fly at night. 

Pursuing a zig-zag course over the 
Pacific, passengers must stop over-night 
at various small islands, arriving at 
Manila on the sixth day—an actual 
average speed of less than 60 miles per 
hour for the whole journey. A ship like 
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the Hindenburg, flying non-stop, day and 
night, on the correct meteorological or 
great circle course, could make the trip 
with the much greater payload of 50 
passengers and many tons of other cargo, 
in unequaled comfort and safety, in four 
days, all the way from San Francisco to 
Canton, China! The whole story is 
TOTAL ELAPSED TIME rather than 
merely a high hourly rate of speed that 
must be averaged with the zero speed of 
many hours at rest. 

Airship service across the North At- 
lantic is from Frankfort, Germany. 
Political reasons prevent the Hindenburg 
from using the shortest course until she 
is clear of Europe. Yet the Hindenburg 
has demonstrated with a large payload, 
a record of 53 hours westbound between 
Frankfort and Lakehurst and 43 hours 
eastbound. The average time westbound 
was less than 64 hours and eastbound 52. 
On one crossing between America and 
the Irish Coast the Hindenburg required 
only 16 hours and 53 minutes. In addi- 
tion to her high payload, on practically 
every arrival at Lakehurst there re- 
mained enough fuel on board to have per- 
mitted her return to Frankfort without 
refueling. Because of demand, passenger 
accommodations soon had to be increased 
to 72. 

I am well aware that there will be ad- 
vances in efficiency of flying boats. But 
at the same time, let it not be forgotten 
that airships also are capable of improve- 
ment as commensurate attention is paid 
to research and improvement. So far, 
however, the amount of effort and money 
spent on airships is but a meager fraction 
of what has been spent on heavier-than- 
air craft. The actual expenditure on 
American naval lighter-than-air over a 
period of some 17 years averages the 
price of one stick of gum per person in 
the United States per year! My hat is 
certainly off to the genius that by refine- 
ment and research has stretched the 
abilities of some heavier-than-air craft so 
they can now carry even a meager pay- 
load over the shortest non-stop oceanic 
distances. But think of what can be 
done with comparable effort devoted to 
the airship, that from the beginning has 
had such enormous useful load and range 
advantages. 


Y THE time heavier-than-aircraft can 
fly oceanic expanses on an economical 
basis, the airship will have found itself a 
permanent place. Many ocean travelers 
will be more than willing to take a little 
longer than will be required by airplanes 
in order to obtain the much greater com- 
fort of the airship and its complete free- 
dom from sea-sickness or air-sickness, 
together with its marked speed superior- 
ity over the steamer. 










In the entire world there have been 
built and operated for oceanic com- 
mercial service only two rigid airships; 
the Graf Zeppelin and the Hindenburg, 
and each has had outstanding success. 
Since going into service in September 
1928 and up to October 1936, the Graf 
Zeppelin’s record is: 


Number of flights......... 555 
Hours in flight 16,000 
Distance covered, miles. .Over 1,000,000 
Passengers carried i tandes see 
Mail carried ...Lbs. 91,000 
Freight carried ..Lbs. 126,000 
Gotem GOON. .....-...... : 132 


Since going into service in March, 
1936 and up till December, 1936 the 
twice-as-large, faster, more commodious 
and modern Hindenburg has made ten 
round trips over the North Atlantic, 
eight round trips between Europe and 
South America and a total of some 55 
flights, with uniform success. While no 
other type of aircraft has yet carried a 
single paying passenger over the North 
Atlantic, the Hindenburg alone has al- 
ready carried over a thousand. 


N AUGUST 10937, the LZ-130, a sister 
ship to the Hindenburg, will be com- 
pleted and go into service. Immediately 
the LZ-131, faster and for 85 to 100 pas- 
sengers, will be begun. A fourth giant 
ship is also in prospect. At Frankfort, 
the Zeppelin company is constructing be- 
sides more hangars, a complete commun- 
ity for its personnel. The regular sched- 
ule-keeping German airship service to 
Rio de Janeiro is an accepted common- 
place. Do these signs indicate that the 
only country that has tried oceanic air- 
ship service has anything but belief in 
permanency of such service? Germany 
has paid the price of airship success by 
more than a third of a century’s dogged 
continuity that included the usual pi- 
oneering grief. 

Casualties charged up to airships have 
been in Army, Navy and “miscellaneous” 
operations. Actually the commercial air- 
ship holds the unequaled record of per- 
fect passenger safety; and there is no 
reason why that record should not con- 
tinue. The casualty record even of war- 
time hydrogen-filled Zeppelins is not 
nearly so bad as commonly imagined. 
In each of the half-dozen or so major air- 
ship accidents since the World War, the 
“human equation” clearly must bear a 
considerable portion of the responsibility. 
That goes for such cases as the ZR-2, the 
R-ror, the Roma, the Akron and the 
Macon. The total loss of life in these has 
been 282, exceedingly less than charged 
up to submarines during the same period. 

But the Legion’s declaration speci- 
fically mentioned airships for the defense 
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of this country, so let us consider that 
phase. 

Much criticism of naval or military 
airships is based on only a partial con- 
ception of Zeppelin activities during the 
World War. Skilful propaganda led us 
to believe that these early aerial giants 
were primarily raiding bombers. Ac- 
tually, however, only about ten percent 
of the total employment of German war- 
time airships was in bombing raids, and 
ninety percent was purely naval such as 
scouting, patroling, anti-submarine work, 
anti-mine activities, etc. 


HEN critics condemn naval air- 

ships on past performance, they do 
so without realizing that modern, camou- 
flaged, helium-filled, plane-carrying rigid 
airships equipped with the sub-cloud or 
observation basket, have never been tried 
under wartime conditions with a modern 
navy. Few realize that the North Sea 
was not of sufficient size to develop the 
main cruising range advantages of even 
the crude Zeppelins of the World War; 
and before the war ended development of 
airplanes had shrunk the North Sea to a 
mere pond. However, the use of lighter- 
than-air craft for anti-submarine, anti- 
mine, convoy work and scouting never- 
theless continued. Glance at a map and 
you may see how large the Atlantic and 
the Pacific really are. No one would 
think of using long range airship scouts 
in the North Sea today; that field can be 
covered by airplanes. However, scouting 
required in the Atlantic and in the vastly 
greater Pacific is quite another matter; 
and heavier-than-air craft today simply 
do not have the necessary range. But 
airships, with required range and much 
higher speed than surface craft, plus their 
“height of eye” advantage can under 
many conditions effectively excel the 
performance of any other scouts. 

Modern rigid airships have never par- 
ticipated in war action with a modern 
fleet. However, analysis of the pos- 
sibilities and of what little tactical ex- 
ercises our airships have been able to 
have in peace time, shows that there are 
indeed worthwhile uses for the airship as 
a naval scout if it can meet the claim of 
its proponents. One of the main criti- 
cisms of the airship is that its great size 
makes it an easy target for anti-aircraft 
guns and enemy planes. But why, may 
we ask, should an airship scout permit 
itself to become such a target? The an- 
swer to this criticism lies in the proper 
employment of the airship. The sub- 
marine for example has little resistance to 
gunfire of any caliber; it accomplishes its 
main purpose by remaining hidden. The 
airship operating in another element 
should likewise accomplish its purpose by 
remaining out of visual contact with the 
enemy, and it has a number of things to 
aid it in this respect. There is no doubt, 
for example, that the art of camouflage 
can be of great assistance in reducing the 
visibility of the airship itself. Yet, so 
far, this remains one of the numerous 
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devices which we have not undertaken. 

American naval airships have demon- 
strated the complete service feasibility 
of launching and recovering their own 
planes and utilizing them efficiently for 
detailed scouting operations. Airships 
of the future certainly will carry more 
than the five planes borne by the Macon 
and thus be able to maintain continuous 
airplane scouting. The airship should 
never allow itself to come within gun 
range or enemy airplane range, for the 





details of discovery and reconnoissance 
of enemy forces or areas are left to small, 
high-flying planes sending back their in- | 
formation by radio to the airship which | 
with its more powerful equipment, | 
passes it on to the Commander-in-Chief. | 

Against attack from a small number of | 
enemy planes, the airship has the ad- | 
vantages of a larger machine gun battery, 
located to protect all possible angles of 
approach, with the advantage of a more 
steady gun platform. Furthermore, its 
own planes can fight off enemies of their 
own kind. However, if the airship em- 
ploys proper tactics, it can retire upon 
the sighting or reporting of enemy ves- 
sels by its own planes, so that the pursuit 
by enemy ship-based planes is not a seri- | 
ous question. 

After all, any planes which might at- 
tack an airship engaged at sea on its 





proper missions would have to come 
borne by surface vessels which have | 
physical limitations to the number of | 
planes they can carry. Furthermore, the | 
airship has high maneuverability both in | 
the horizontal and the vertical and the | 
bombing of such a fast-moving and elu- | 
sive target by diving bombers that must 
get set on their destructive dash down- | 
ward, is still problematical. 


ULNERABILITY isa relative term. | 

Everyone knows how small a mishap 
may wreck a plane. One lucky bomb or 
shell can render an airplane carrier impo- 
tent and all its planes hors de combat sim- 
ply by injuring its landing deck. Yet we 
build these types. We did not discard 
destroyers simply because cruisers can 
sink them, nor cruisers because battle- 
ships can send them to Davy Jones’s 
locker. And so the airship, judged by 





similar reasoning and standards, is not so 
vulnerable as to render it useless. 

In the sub-cloud observation car, the 
airship has a distinctly advantageous 
asset. Cruising entirely hidden in the 
clouds above, the airship can lower an 
observer in a basket by means of a cable 
3,000 feet long. With navigation instru- 
ments and telephone connection to the 
ship, the observer in the basket may, if 
desired, even carry on the navigation of 
the airship above, in addition to having 
the observational advantages of his ele- 
vated platform in the open sky over the 
sea. 
Under certain conditions the airship 





can be a very effective bomber. With 
its high bomb carrying capacity, its 
ability to throttle (Continued on page 60) | 
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MAKE MONEY 


for yourself or Legion Post 


BIG COMMISSIONS are easily made ar- 
ranging National Fireworks displays for 
4th of July celebrations, fairs, carnivals, 
municipal events, etc., in your town. Patri- 
otic work that brings good pay. 


NATIONAL FIREWORKS 


are made by the world’s largest fireworks manu- 
facturer. We offer amazingly beautiful set pieces, 
displays, rockets, bombs, candles and every sort of 
fireworks that will make any celebration an occasion 
to be remembered. Absolutely highest quality ma- 
terials and highest standards of excellence and safety. 
Used and endorsed by thousands of municipalities, 
legion posts and other organizations including Har- 
vard University for its Tercentenary Celebration. 


Be the National Agent for Your Town 


Act as our special agent. Form a 
National 4th of July Club in your 
town for yourself or for your Post. It 
will pay you good commissions. We 
have a special exclusive Club Plan for 
Legionnaires. 








LEGION POSTS 
Many American Legion Posts are now using 
our Special Fireworks Plan. Handle your 4th 
of July celebration at a handsome profit. 




















® MAIL TODAY EXTRA-MONEY COUPON #* 
National Fireworks, Inc. 

60 N. Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me full details about your Special 
Legionnaire National Fireworks Club Plan. I want 
to be your Agent for this town. 
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LANCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY 
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Are you tormented with the itching tortures of eczema, 
rashes, athlete’s foot, eruptions, or other skin afflic- 
tions? For quick and happy relief, use cooling, antisep- 
tic liquid D.B.D. PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe 


| the irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries 


fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 350 
trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back: 


HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bi than 
preparation. Prepare now and reap t geuasio tn 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Teil 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
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Caused by Tired Kidneys 
of those gnawing, nagging, 
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tired kidney 
in the right way 


The bedneys are Nature's chief way of taking ex- 
cess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. Most 
people gate about 3 pints a day or about 3 pounds 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
November 30, 1936 


Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit......... $ 535,874.30 
Notes and accounts receivable. ...... 129,9 
Seo BE eee 108,355.94 
ORE ae nee 1,4339871-04 
Permanent Investment — Overseas 
Graves Decoration Trust.......... 190,062.36 


Office Building Washington, D. C.— 


less depreciation..............+..- 128,930.97 
Furniture, fixtures & equipment—less 

Ss ccscacdanenvemvnnnds 35,807.63 
Sree 25,776.38 


$2,588,648.10 
Liabilities, Deferred Income 
and Net Worth 





fo $ 64,619.83 
Funds restricted ee, 41,818.62 
SNR 55 sin dp ets bones 463,926.61 
Permanent Trust—Overseas Graves 
Decoration Trust................- 190,062.36 
$ 760,427.42 
Net Worth: 


Restricted Capital .$1,325,586.75 
Unrestricted apital 502,633.93 $1,828,220.68 


$2,588,648.10 
Frank E. SAMUEL, National Adjutant 
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down the motors to where they can 
hardly be heard, the airship hidden 
in the clouds above and guided by the 
observer in the tiny sub-cloud car in 
the open sky beneath it, could deliver a 
very effective bombing attack under such 
conditions and be on its way home before 
ever being detected. It is also practicable 
to build an airship to serve primarily as 
an airplane carrier. The airship could 
transport its airplane bombers, each 
carrying the usual bomb load, to a point 
where within their own range, they could 
go in at high altitude and bomb an ob- 
jective as effectively as any other air- 
plane, and then return to the mother air- 
ship lying off in the distance. 

Americans can be proud of their mod- 
ern naval equipmeni and vessels. But 
the development of our present highly 
efficient arms such as destroyers, sub- 
marines and airplanes cost many lives 
and much money and had lots of oppo- 
sition. Indeed historians say that even 
the change from sail to steam met with 
great opposition. 

But we went ahead in time of peace and 


developed these new arms for wartime 
uses. If we want lighter-than-air craft in 
time of war, we must develop them, too, 
in time of peace. 

We shall soon have full Treaty strength 
in all the combatant units allowed our 
Navy; it seems entirely in order then, to 
develop other unrestricted types that in- 
dicate promise of rounding out the effec- 
tiveness of the combatant units. Airships 
clearly indicate that promise. 

Scientists, business men and defense- 
conscious organizations such as The 
American Legion are now on record for 
the development of the American airship 
—for the necessary continued experi- 
mentation to determine the extent of its 
usefulness. Scientists say they can be 
built and operated; business men want 
them for American commerce; the coun- 
try needs them for defense. 


(The opinions or assertions expressed here- 
in are the private ones of the writer and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the views of the Navy Department or the 
naval service at large.) 


Looking Ahead for America 


told me recently: “I find it impossible to 
appoint an official commission or board 
without selecting a quota of Legion- 
naires.” 

Steadily, effectively, the influence of 
aid to needy children and a better chance 
for all children has been felt. Through 
the Americanism Committee, sponsor- 
ship of Boy Scout work during the last 
ten years has paid high dividends in 
character and future citizenship. Junior 
baseball activities now set the pace for 
sportsmanship among American youth. 
The Sons of the Legion are making our 
communities conscious of the value of an 
active patriotism in peace as well as in 
war. 

And most recently we have swung the 
weight of The American Legion influence 
behind three important projects: Pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency, kinder- 
garten education, and parenthood educa- 
tion. 

The American Legion is a vital factor 
in teaching the nation the tremendous 
waste in juvenile crime, and pointing the 
way toward both salvage and prevention. 
The project began in several Depart- 
ments as an effort to sponsor boys re- 
leased from institutions of correction. 
We feel we should take a hand at making 
our “reform schools” more effective in 
their obvious purpose. The program 
also includes a vigorous effort to remove 
the causes which drag boys—and girls— 





(Continued from page 13) 
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into lawbreaking and lives of crime. 
There’s a challenge for you! 

Our kindergarten education program 
is based upon a realization of the fact 
that developing early in life the spirit of 
industry, fair play, appreciation and loy- 
alty will make for better future citizen- 
ship. Parenthood education, along lines 
of sane, wholesome living bids fair to be- 
come an important part of the study and 
training of youths in the high schools. 
The Auxiliary has undertaken to make 
this an outstanding project for this year 
under the leadership of Mrs. Elsie Diers, 
of Omaha, Nebraska, National Child 
Welfare Chairman. 

Legislative activities of the Child Wel- 
fare Committee of the Legion are of no 
less importance than those of Rehabilita- 
tion. Especially are we asked to be on 
our toes in 1937, for during this year not 
only does a new Congress meet, but legis- 
latures of forty-four States assemble in 
regular session, and I am informed that 
the other four States will likely hold spe- 
cial sessions. We have our program all 
ready, and we need only the active sup- 
port of Legionnaires and members of the 
Auxiliary everywhere to make the biggest 
strides yet accomplished in vital legisla- 
tive action for child welfare progress. 

In general, we have since 1928 been 
advancing the items in a “minimum pro- 
gram’ of the National Child Welfare 
Committee. Congressmen and members 
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of state legislatures have recognized this 
program frequently as a guide in their 
efforts. Some of the points have been 
partially attained. All of them are vital. 

Stricter ‘‘family desertion” laws, moth- 
ers’ allowance laws which will allow help 
to keep children in their own homes, pro- 
vision for state children’s bureaus and for 
county or local welfare units, a public 
health record for every child, strength- 
ening of the child labor laws, federal aid 
for physically handi- 
capped children and 
for their rehabilita- 
tion and vocational 
guidance, and ade- 
quate standards for 
dealing with juvenile 
offenders. 

Those may be 
called our general 
objectives, and we'll 
be shooting at them 
so long as there are 
veterans to fight the 
battles of needy chil- 
dren of our com- 
rades. Now for the 
immediate challenge: 

The last Congress passed the Social Se- 
curity Act. Despite its imperfections and 
the recognized necessity for changes and 
amendments in this far-reaching law, 
many of its declarations are bound to re- 
main the law of the land. We of child wel- 
fare are most concerned in its sweeping 
provisions for grants-in-aid to dependent 
children, crippled children, maternal and 
child health, and child welfare services 
generally. 

Many of the States have already en- 
acted legislation to conform to the 
standards and provisions of the federal 
act, and the rest of them now have the 
opportunity to do so. 

Here, then, is our major item of action 
for 1937, and it was well expressed by 
former National Chairman Milt Camp- 
bell, chairman of the Child Welfare 
Legislative Subcommittee at the De- 
cember meeting in Indianapolis: 

“The American Legion should insist 
that in each State a State Children’s Bu- 
reau be provided, with a qualified di- 
rector in charge, who shall have the duty 
of assisting the local child welfare 
organization and supervising the general 
administration of the law with regard to 
dependent, neglected and handicapped 
children. This bureau should be placed 
in the State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, wherever such department exists. 
The Legion must insist that adequate 
standards be maintained in such a Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, that there be trained 
personnel, and that there are sufficient 
appropriations to carry on its work.” 

These services should be made avail- 
able for children in foster homes or in 
their own homes as well as for children 
in institutions, so that all dependent 
children receiving assistance will have an 
adequate standard of care and protec- 
tion. 
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Wots that u‘aok, 
Buddy t? » 
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I might summarize our legislative pro- | 


gram as suggested from Mr. Campbell’s 
report as follows: 

1. Ascertain accurate information from 
those in authority within the State as to 
the status of aid to dependent mothers 
and children, and co-operate in securing 
both the needed legislation and the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry out the 
child welfare provisions embodied in 
the Social Security Act. 

2. See to it that 
each State has the 
proper administra- 
tive set-up, State 
and local. Let it be 
emphatically stated 
that the Legion 
stands firm for high 
standards of admin- 
istration in theestab- 
lishing of children’s 
bureaus and in local 
child welfare aid. 
Such governmental 
agencies and their 
activities should be 
kept entirely free 
from political manipulation and party 
politics. 

3. Note that we stand for adequate 
protection of children in industry. At- 
tention of the Departments should be 
called to our mandate to strengthen our 
state child labor laws. 

4. We should continue our hearty co- 
operation with established and _ recog- 
nized social welfare agencies in obtaining 
benefits for children through legislation. 


Oh, just my Xmas 
pac WT Pinally 


ATERIAL aid? This basic activity 

of our child welfare program con- 
tinues to tug at the heartstrings of hu- 
manity. I was interested to note that 
several newspapers used headlines to 
feature a statement made in a recent 
speech by National Commander Harry 
Colmery, when he said: 

“Tn our child welfare program we spent 
last year $2,570,607 in direct emergency 
relief to 402,271 children, and co-operated 
with other agencies in removing fertile 
breeding places of crime and disloyalty 
by striving to eliminate underprivileged 
childhood.” 

Several times that amount was spent 
by posts and units locally, never show- 
ing on our books at all. Just routine serv- 
ice for the unnumbered voluntary wel- 
fare workers in every community of the 
nation—the men and women of the ranks 
who are carrying on the unfinished battle 
of emergency aid to children of World 
War veterans. 

But how much it means! How much in 
food, shoes, clothing, shelter, education! 
You can’t measure those things by any 
sort of statistics. 

Legion child welfare emergency aid 
has been pointed to repeatedly by social 
agencies as the greatest volunteer wel- 
fare program on earth. That ought to 
be some compensation for those who 
investigate (Continued on page 62) 
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Looking Ahead for -Ameria 


(Continued from page 61) 


the needy cases, see that the application 
for aid reaches the Department chairman 
and that the allowance is wisely spent, 
supplement the aid with assistance from 
local agencies, and take steps to bring 
about some permanent rehabilitation. 

A lot of hard work by local representa- 
tives and by Department chairmen must 
be done before the applications ever 
reach the hands of Mrs. Marguerite G. 
Seibert, able assistant to Miss Puschner 
in the Child Welfare Division. I asked 
Mrs. Seibert to show me samples of these 
applications. From among the hundreds 
received during that month she selected 
several. 

“This one illustrates the splendid co- 
operation of welfare agencies,” she said. 

Through efforts of the post and the 
auxiliary unit, the report showed, food 
and clothing for the five children had been 
received from the Red Cross and from a 
religious organization, and federal, state 
and county relief agencies had all con- 
tributed from time to time. Sudden seri- 
ous illness of the mother brought an acute 
emergency which the child welfare aid 
was alleviating. 

More and more, I am assured, our De- 
partment and local representatives are 
familiarizing themselves with the re- 
sources within their communities, and 
utilizing them. 

“Here’s another, which shows how 
hospital care was secured for the mother 
of six,”’ Mrs. Seibert went on. “The local 
Post paid for the nurse’s saiary to care 
for the children, all suffering from ma- 
laria. A part of the veteran’s bonus bonds 
was used to pay for an appendix operation 
for one of the children.” 

Many such cases bring out forcibly the 
lack of resources in communities to meet 
the problems that are presented by the 
needy families, not only of veterans, but 
others as well. Aid from the Child Wel- 
fare Division can never solve such prob- 
lems. The development of facilities to 
take care of needs locally is the only way. 
In this the Legion is taking the lead. 


One case of particular interest showed 
the splendid co-operation which the 
Forty and Eight and the Eight and 
Forty are extending in child welfare. 
And that goes for their national organiza- 
tions as well as locally. Word has come, 
as usual, from these organizations, 
through their child welfare chairmen, 
John D. Crowley of Cambridge and Mrs. 
Mildred Jones of Denver, that substan- 
tial allowances are again being made to 
our funds from their national treasuries. 

Numbers of cases brought out the 
manner in which the veterans have used 
their Adjusted Compensation bonds. 
Debts have been liquidated, rent paid, 
grocery and fuel bills paid; a large chunk 
went for medical and dental attention. 

“How about these cases where the 
veteran is living, but unable to support 
the family?” I asked. ‘“Here’s one 
marked ‘Veteran in Hospital.’ Here’s 
another—‘Veteran Deserted.’ How about 
that? Where is he?” 

“We wish we knew,” said Mrs. Seibert. 
“But emergency needs can’t wait. Chil- 
dren are suffering, and it’s our duty to 
step in and help, following up with what- 
ever rehabilitation we may bring about.” 

That’s the Legion child welfare spirit! 


Roland B. Howell is serving his second 
term as National Child Welfare Chairman 
of The American Legion. He is Past 
Department Commander of Louisiana, 
Past National Executive Commititeeman 
from that State, and was a National Vice- 
Commander in 1931. He was a pitcher for 
the St. Louis National League team in 
1912, for the Chattanooga team of the 
Southern League in 1913-’14, was sold to 
the Brooklyn National League team in the 
latter year, but gave up baseball to com- 
mence the practice of law. He was com- 
missioned a captain of infantry after at- 
tending the first Officers Training Camp at 
Fort Roots, Arkansas in 1917 and was 
discharged a major. After the war he was 
assistant city attorney of New Orleans 
until 1925. 


Who Satd Pensions? 


(Continued from page 1) 


provide for the protection of the sur- 
viving dependents of a deceased veteran 
is older than our Government. The first 
instance of record was in 1697, when 
England extended relief to the widows of 
deceased army officers. In our own na- 
tion, provision has been made for the sur- 
viving dependents of the veterans of 
every war our countrv has fought, from 
the Revolution down to but not including 
the World War. Only widows and or- 
phans of World War veterans are without 
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this protection. The American Legion 
simply asks that there be an end to this 
discrimination. 

A lot of misinformation about the cost 
of such an act has been given out. Our 
Government now provides for the wid- 
ows and dependent parents of veterans 
whose deaths resulted directly from war 
service, or who had a thirty percent dis- 
ability rating, or were entitled to such 
rating at the time of death. During Con- 
gressional hearings on this act, an official 
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of the Veterans Administration testified 
that the average yearly cost would be 
$20,000,000, and later this estimate was 
increased materially. 

Now what are the real facts about that? 
Instead of costing $29,000,000 a year, the 
total cost for all the years combined from 
1932 to the close of the fiscal year 1936, 
with some additional liberalizations 
thrown in, has been just exactly $1,890,- 
214.69. Isn’t it about time to call a halt 
on absurdly excessive estimates? 

There is nothing selfish about this ob- 
jective of The American Legion. Ob- 
viously it means nothing to us from the 
standpoint of membership, because the 
proposed beneficiaries are not eligible for 
membership in the Legion. But we do 
have a sacred trust to safeguard. That 
trust is our solemn promise to the dead 
that we shall bend our efforts to protect 
their widows and dependent orphans 
against suffering. 

The average Legionnaire is a substan- 
tial citizen. Many of us are business men. 
The great majority have jobs. We have 
families, own homes and pay taxes. Our 
stake in this country is as big as any- 


Ten Y 


body’s. We will not let the country 
down, and the country would have no re- 
spect for us if we let our disabled com- 
rades and their widows and orphans 
down in their hour of need. 

Pensions for ourselves? NO! But I 
sound this warning: Nothing is more po- 
tent than the power of suggestion. If this 
discussion of the possibility of general 
pensions continues, it might light a spark 
that would be hard to put out. I am not 
quarreling with the press or with edi- 
torial writers. On the whole they have 
treated us splendidly. If they see ground 
for criticism, they should criticize. We 
should answer with frank admissions and 
straightforward action. I am sure that 
in this case our critics have been misled, 
badly misled. 

The American Legion has never gone in 
by way of the back door to accomplish 
its aims. There aren’t any skeletons in 
the American Legion closet, and it would 
be well to quit rattling bones. 

A final thought: Does not the present 
trend toward old-age protection for all 
citizens suggest a possible solution for the 
veteran pension problem? 


Years of Sunshine 


(Continued from page 31) 


awards for good sportsmanship at camp. 
During the past year he was in competi- 
tion with 552 other lads. 


To the Colors 


. F. Davis, Adjutant of Cleveland 

(Ohio) Post, is strong in the belief that 
his post has rung up a record. In fact he 
is so sure of it that he has issued a chal- 
lenge to the 11,360 posts that make up 
the Legion organization. He writes that 
the colors of his post have an unbroken 
record of being carried in every National 
Convention parade—starting with Min- 
neapolis in 1919. The gentle zephyrs of 


each convention city have kissed the 
colors, and after each convention a new 
band commemorating the event is placed 
on the staff. Asa result of all this it has 
become necessary to place only the 
strongest and huskiest members of 
Cleveland Post in the office of sergeant- 
at-arms; the weight of the band encrusted 
staff drags the weaker ones down to an 
early decline. The next national appear- 
ance is scheduled for September 21st 
when the Cleveland Legionnaires will fol- 
low the colors up Fifth Avenue. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Henry Erdman, proba- 


bly owes his muscular development to | 


Swinging the Colors. Boyp B. STUTLER 





Peterson Post of Rockport, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


Louisiana. 


California. 


Florida. 


naires, are not listed. 
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HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where you can do light work? We 
can offer you a profitable proposition for 1937 casting 5 
and 10¢ novelties, ashtrays, toy autos, ete., as Branch 
Manufacturer for firm of many years standing. No ex 

perience necessary and small outlay starts you so if you 
mean strictly business and are interested in devoting your 
spare or full time to profitable work write at once as we 
are now closing arrangements for supply of our goods. 
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If Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to 
W. S. Rice, Inc., 12 E. Main St., Adams, 
N. Y. You will receive absolutely free 
and no obligation a genuine test and full 
particulars of his amazing Method for 
reducible Rupture control that is bring- 
ing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 

No matter how bad the rupture, how long 
you have had it, or how hard to hold; no 
matter how many kinds of trusses you 
have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
getting this FREE TRIAL. Whether you 
are tall and thin, short and stout or have 
a large rupture, this marvelous Appli- 
ance will so control the ruptured parts 
that you will be as free to work at any 
occupation as though you had never been 
ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for re- 
ducible rupture without any risk. Simply 
send for FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, Inc., 
12 E. Main St., Adams, N. Y. 





Heefner Arch Support Co., 86 Commercial Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


WAKE UP YOUR 





LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 


decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at al] drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co. 





SEED CO. Sta. 415, 


Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks 
of Asthma when it is cold and damp; if 
raw, Wintry winds make you cheke as if 
each gasp for breath was the very last; 
if restful sleep is impossible because of 
the struggle to breathe; if you feel the 
disease is slowly wearing your life away, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a lifetime and tried 
everything you could learn of without re- 
lief; even if you are utterly discouraged, 
do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 75-B Frontier Bids. 
462 Niagara Street, Buffalo, New York 
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They Touched Bottom 


(Continued from page 34) 


which were found in Wichita. Gerfen 
served with the Transportation Corps 
during the War and with the Infantry 
during a later enlistment. Jf Gerfen or 
anyone who knows him sees this notice, 
will he please write to this office? 


TWENTY-FOUR-hour parade up 

Fifth Avenue and more than 600,000 
Legionnaires and their friends in attend- 
ance. Those are only two of the thrills 
that are promised by New York City 
when the Legion holds its national con- 
vention in that city, September 2oth 
to 23d. Everyone and his brother in 
the Legion will make an effort to attend. 
So what better opportunity of staging a 
reunion of your old service outfit? Many 
of them are already lining up—so why 
not join the gang? 

Here are the early birds. Details of 
the following National Convention re- 
unions in New York City may be ob- 
tained from the Legionnaires listed: 


777s Drv. Assoc.—Continuous reunion and open 
house at its centrally-located and splendid] 

pointed clubhouse, 28 East 39th Street, New York 

ity. All 77th veterans are urged to register and 
receive special 77th Div. souvenir. Roscoe C. 8. 
Hess, secretary, 28 East 39th st., New York Cit 

147TH Enors.—Reunion. Herbert A. Howarth, 
chmn., 117 Hillcrest av., Manhasset, L. I., 

Also send » < Carroll E. Scott, 54 Collec” aS 
Medford, for copy of bi- monthly News. 

2lsr L. R. Soc.—17th annual reunion, 
New York Cit F. G. Webster, secy.-treas., 6819-a 
Prairie av., Chi cago, Il. 

23p Enars. Assoc.—Reunion. Hen Sterk, 

-treas., 3938 W. 62d st., Chicago, hi Write 

Bi. Benson, 518 N. Cuyler av., Oak Park, fn. for 
copy of 7 The Engineer Along the Highway of Life. 

Enors.—Reunion by mail and plans for 
New York City convention reunion. Krahen- 
buh]. 1310 Hanover st., Hamilton, Ohio. 

212TH Enors.—Pro; convention reunion of 
all 212th vets. Regenens ¢ G. Fey, (epl., Co. A), 109 
Shepherd av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

502p Bn . Cos. A, B, C & D, U. 8S. Eners.— 
Officers and enlisted men. Willies 5. M. Yingling, 
24 E. King st., Littlestown, Adams Co., Pa. 

Aim Service Vets.—All who registered at St. 
Louis and Cleveland conventions and others in- 
terested in New York City reunion, write to J. E. 
—s natl. . 1128 8. 3d st., ——. K 

: AERO DRN.—Reunion. x: 
gileaen 75 Cedar st., Bangor, Me. 

ATL. Assoc. AMER. BALLOON Corps Vers.— 
Harlo R. Hollenbeck, personnel offcr., 117 Seedorf 
st., Battle Creek, Mich. 

trp Army Mi. Pouce 
Bn.—Proposed cqenquanticn of 
vets who' served in Cos. Aa 
D, 1918-19, in Coblenz, at_Le- 
gion national convention. Clar- 
ence McGee, New Iberia, La. 

Fire Truck anp Hose Co. 

No, 324—Harry C. Davis, 71 
Main st., Ashland, Mass. 

2p Co., 4TH Bw., Inr., C. 
O.T.S., Came Pixs, Arx.— 
Veterans — “er x, * after 
Armistice, write B. 

Milgram, ky non Mn 


N. Y. 

N Co. A, 439TH M.S. T., M. T. 
C., A. E. F. @ormerly Co. A, 
Ist Ree. Div. M.S.T., Camp 
Jos. E. Johnston, Jax., Fla.)}— 
First national reunion, New 
York City. H. Frank Jones, 
reunion chmn., 395 Broadway, 
New York C ity. 

U. 8. 8. Indiana—Crew re- 
union. Clark Gallagher, Mon- 
roe, Mich. 

U. S. S. Iowa—2d reunion, 
following successful meeting in 
Cleveland. Wendell R. 
400 Front st., Berea, O 

U. 8. 8. Dedeenl—Tben 
permanent organization of offi- 
cers and crew, 1915-19. Harry 
A. Fairbrother, Hawthorne, 
N. J., or Henry W. Peterson, 
167-26-147th av., So. Jamaica, 
LL,N 
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U. 8. 8S. San Diego—Reunion of Marine detach- 
ment veterans, | far successful meeting in 
Cleveland. D. Miller White, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

U. S. S. Seattle—Pro reunion of officers 
and men of crew. The old Seattle is now Receiving 
Ship at Brooklyn (N. Y.) Navy Yard. Henry P. 
7 he Park st., Easthampton, Mass. 

8. S. Wilhelmina—Reunion of officers and men 
of pA Walter G. Peterson, care of Josephthal & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

U. S. Supmarine Fvotitia, 8Tx_ Div.—Re- 
union of all vets of flotilla. Albert W. Lawton, Jr., 
179 Green st., in 7 Mass. 

Hosp. Corps, U. Nav. Trne. Sta., Newport, 
R, I. —Proposed anaes reunion. Kenneth D 
neste, 905 N. 41st Fe Pa. 

U. N. R. Acapemy Ririe Rance, 
po-A-R-B, Ri kd. 5 reunion. Ernest Dalman, 
121 Crescent st., Allegan, Mich. 


Notices of reunions and other activities 
at other times and places follow: 


47u Drv. Assoc., Pa. Coaprer—Annual reunion 
Rittenhouse Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 30. ; 
Roland Gelatt, 4807 Chester av., Philadelphia. 
Soc. or 5TH Drv.—Annual reunion, New York 
City, Labor Day weekend, Sept. 4-6. Walter E. 
pewemen, chmn., 1201 University av., New York 


i OF THE 28TH Drv., A. E. F.—To complete 
roster and to receive advice of reunion, all 28th 
Div. vete report to Frank T. Sargent, natl. secy.- 
treas., 444 Neshannock av., New Castle, Pa. 

30rn (O_p Hicxory) Drv.—Copies of divisional 
history may be obtained from E. A. Murphy, Le 
panto, Ark. 

Rarnspow (42p) Div. Vets.—National conven- 
tion and reunion, Columbus, Ohio, July 12-14. 
Frank D. Henderson, chmn., Columbus. 

Onro CuHap., Rainsow (42p)Vers.—Annual 
reunion, Marion, Ohio, June 5-6. Fred Miller, 
chmn., Marion. 

42p Div.—Official divisional history, “Americans 
All—The Rainbow at War," three dollars. Order 
from Sharon C. Cover, natl. secy., 4643 Nottingham 
rd., Detroit, Mich. 

102p Inr.—Official histo 
dollars. Order from Daniel 
Conn. 

308TH yay Gang, Governor Clinton 
Hotel, New York = Feb. 6. J. Steinhardt, 
treas., 28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

308TH INF. —Annual memorial services of 308th 
Inf. Post, A. L., St. Thomas’ Episcopal Curch, - 
st. and 5th av. ., New York City, Sun., Feb 38, 
e.= G. R. Mannering, chmn., 28 E. 39th . 

ew Y . City. 

134TH Inr., %So. I (old 5TH Nepr.)}—Annual re- 
nen Arcadia, Nebr., Sun., Aug. 29. C. W. Clark, 
Ord, Nebr. 

332p F. A., Brry. E—Annual reunion, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicag o, Ill., Feb. 27. All vets of iment 
invited. Richard F. Haaker, secy., 1223 W. 97th 
pl., Chicago. 

Vers. or 13Ts Enors. (Ry.)}—S8th annual re- 
union, Plankinton Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisc., June 
—/ James A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 721 E. 2ist 

Little Rock, Ark. 

"‘oe 3lst Ry. Enors.—Annual reunion, Los 
Angeles, Calif., June 19-21. F. E. Love, secy.- 
treas., 10444 First st., S. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

347TH ENGrs. VETS. Assoc .—Annual Rng a 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 5. George Remple, secy., 

2521 N. Main st., Rapten 
Ohio. 

37TH Enors, Cuicaco Drv.. 
—Reunion banquet and enter- 
tainment, Feb. 20, at 2950 
West Washington blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Frank Keenz, 1040 
Fullerton av., Chicago. 

109TH Ears, Assoc.—Bien- 
nial reunion, 
lowa, Oct. 23. 


of the regiment, three 
’. Strickland, Shelton, 


314th AmmuN. TRN., 89TH 
Div.—Annual reunion, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., Aug 8. Ray L. 
Spath, Route 1, Scribner, Nebr. 
308TH Motor Sup. Trx.— 
12th annual reunion, Warren, 
Ohie, Sept. 4-6. Carl L. 
a 1353 Mahoning av., 
w., Warren. 
shale Sup. Co., Q. M. C. 
ag 1¥37 reunion. 
Vets report to Arthur Booth, 
1801 Natl. Bank bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 
NationaL Tuscania Scrvi- 
vors Assoc.—Annual anniver- 
Milwaukee, 
. . Tracey Greene, 
secy., 5362 N. 36th st., Mil- 
waukee. 
Joun J. Noii 
Ship’s Writer 
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Listen, Mr. Legionnaire 
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HE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 

is a gigantic Communication System. 

More than that it is a MaGazine which offers you the 

best of entertainment. 

Its Stories are from the pens of America’s ForEMOosT 

AUTHORS. 

Its ARTICLES are by people who Know. 

As one Legionnaire writes, “Your index looks like a page 

from Wuo’s Wuo.” 

Now all this fine fiction and fact costs Plenty. 

Your subscriptions are necessary and a big help—but 

they can not begin to meet the publication costs. 

What makes a magazine a financial Success? 

ADVERTISING. 

The advertisers are your friends—friends of all of us. 

They will buy space in THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 

just as long as we return the friendly spirit by buying 

their products. 


It is a matter of friendly business—and good business 
too for all of us. 

Back up the advertisers in Tork AMERICAN LEGION 
Montuiy. They are your friends who are really doing 
things for you. 

Buy their products when you are in the market. Tell 
the advertisers you read their advertisement in THE 
AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. 

Boost their products to your friends. 


Tell your dealers about The American Legion Monthly 
advertising. ; 


THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY 


Advertising Department 


521 Firrxy AVENUE New York City 
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Propucts ADVERTISED IN THE AMERICAN LEGION MonTHLY ARE WortH WHILE 





FOR 
DIGESTION’S 


SAKE... 
SMOKE CAMELS / 


“That tells one big reason why 
I smoke Camels,” says SIG 
BUCHMAYR, skiing wizard 


5 HERE are many hazards in skiing,” con- 
j poe Buchmayr, shown executing a 
difficult jump turn (right) and enjoying 
Camels ‘for digestion’s sake” during a 
hearty meal (be/ow). “Skiing takes a healthy 
set of nerves and good digestion. I smoke 
Camels a lot. I know they don’t get on my 
nerves. And they help my digestion. I 
wouldn’t enjoy eating as much if I couldn’t 
smoke Camels at my meals and afterwards. 
Camels set me right! A Camel gives me 
new ‘zip.’”’ Vigorous, active people count 
on healthy nerves and proper nutrition to 
see them through. Take your cue from 
them and make Camel yowr cigarette. 


GIRL BRONC BUSTER. 
Alice Greenough’s di- 
gestion must stand up 
under terrific pounding 
and jolting. “Camels are 
one of the big pleasures 
in my life,” says this 
attractive rodeo star. 
“For digestion’s sake 
— smoke Camels’ is my 
rule at mealtimes.” 


WHEN YOU SMOKE CAMELS at your meals and enjoy 
more Camels afterwards, digestion gets a welcome “lift.” 
The flow of digestive fluids— the alkaline digestive fluids 
so vital to proper nutrition—speeds up. Strain and ten- 
sion are lessened. And you have a delightful sense of 
digestive well-being. Camels are better for steady smok- 
ing. They don’t get on your nerves —tire your taste — 


or irritate sensitive throats. 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


’ Camels are made from 
ic finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
S TOBACCOS .. . Turkish 

and Domestic...than any 

other popular brand 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








